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INTRODUCTION 


Tito’s Jugoslavia 

“Gome to Jugoslavia!” The drugaritsa displayed on the 
Putnik travel poster in the Consulate in Kensington Gore 
called gaily across the rocky shore and blue waters of the 
Adriatic to the capitalists of the West. They were invited 
to visit Zagreb, which counted amongst its amenities 
splendid opportunities for road-making; to spend a 
delectable holiday at Dubrovnik, enjoying the Chess 
Olympiad and Water Polo Competition. 

Christopher and I considered this novel proposition. 
We wanted to go to Greece, Turkey, and perhaps beyond, 
so why not go through Jugoslavia? True, there was said 
to be an Iron Curtain, but were not all those whom it 
might concern enjoined by an impressive passage in our 
passports to facilitate our progress “without let or hin¬ 
drance”? Why, the mere possession of a passport gal¬ 
vanized its holder into activity: “Valid,” it said, “for all 
the countries of Europe, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Turkey.” Surely this was a 
standing invitation to travel. And all that space reserved 
for visas waiting to be stamped, what dreams of royal and 
unimpeded progress it inspired. We need not be deflected 
from our main purpose by the basic sightseeing envisaged 
by the poster, nor by the last page of those passports which 
bore the sinister heading Foreign Exchange for Travel¬ 
ling Expenses. These must inevitably be negligible as we 
had next to nothing to spend. Clearly there was but one 
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TITO’S JUGOSLAVIA 

thing to do—to find an old car and go as far as its engine 
and fifty pounds would carry us. 

This was to prove to be the Albanian frontier. At that 
point, after making a journey through Jugoslavia, the 
exigencies of modern travel prevented further discovery. 
Time, money, visas and tempers had long since expired 
and we were not without need of assistance. So we gave 
up and came back. 

This book is about what happened to us in Jugoslavia. 
And since it is fitting that the reader should not be as 
much in the dark as ourselves as to what we were to expect 
on our journey, nor be weighed down in the course of it 
by too many heavy political observations, I have written 
a preliminary political chapter in which to analyse our 
impressions. The sole authority that I can claim for them 
is that which belongs to someone who has travelled for a 
few weeks in the country and has spoken in broken 
language to a great many of its people. The impressions 
that I gained thereby are the only things of which I am 
qualified to .peak. Of the deeper complexities of Jugoslav 
history and politics I know comparatively little; though 
for anyone who wishes to understand how those complex¬ 
ities arose I can recommend a journey round Jugoslavia 
where they will find them still reflected in the differences 
between the race and the religion, the architecture and the 
outlook of a country which has only recently been united 
and which is as complex in its construction as a mosaic. 

This complexity is the keynote of Jugoslavia. It is 
apparent as one drives through the country, not only in 
the broad national differences, but in the differences 
which separate valley from valley, differences of dress and 
custom, geography and tradition. It is apparent in the 
detail of the smallest things. Even the music sung across 
the mountains runs, for those who have the ear to catch 
it, to bars of 13-16. 
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“a rash of red stars” 

Nevertheless the first thing the traveller notices is not 
so much these differences as the way in which they have 
been overlaid by the universal stamp of the communist 
dictatorship. The presence and ideals of this dictatorship 
are impressed upon him by the slogans, the party workers, 
the new schools being built, the newspapers and the con¬ 
stant complaints of lack of freedom. The country is 
covered with a rash of red stars. Even the beetroot at 
state banquets is cut to shape. 

How far the old ingrained traditions will survive the 
eroding impact of communism I do not know. I suspect 
they are being swamped but not obliterated by the new 
regime. The dignified and generous Croat and Serbian 
peasants do not strike me as a people who will abandon 
their beliefs, their prejudices or their possessions, lightly 
to any government whatsoever. Indeed, one of tire most 
vivid pictures we carried away from the country was the 
contrast between the enduring, age-old passivity of the 
peasants, rooted to their religion and their land, and the 
feverish enthusiasm and superficial activity of the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders. I say superficial not because I am con¬ 
vinced that the revolution will not ultimately succeed in 
changing the country and proletarianizing its people, but 
because I got the impression, possibly quite mistaken, 
that, so far, it had succeeded only in scraping the surface 
of the soil. 

Despite this we found the contrasts between old and new 
in Jugoslavia as fierce and glaring as the sun beating down 
on the autoput between Zagreb and Belgrade. Instinctively 
we sought to shield the mind from their impact. Were 
there not historical parallels to the new regime? Could 
not the manoeuvres of Tito be compared to the crafty dip¬ 
lomacy of Milos Obrenovic in the last century, and to that 
of George Brankovic in the fourteenth ? Are not the rela¬ 
tions between the Orthodox Church and the communists 
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TITO’S JUGOSLAVIA 

similar to those it formerly had with the Turks? And 
had not that particular strain of policemen who persisted 
in demanding the production of our passports as a proof 
of their own importance been bred for centuries in the 
Balkans? 

These comparisons, and many others, were there for 
the making, but none of them could obscure the fact that 
Jugoslavia was undergoing a political and economic revo¬ 
lution of a type it had not known before. A new material¬ 
ist philosophy, which had transferred to the service of a 
worldly objective all the force and organization and 
capacity for belief of a religion, was being substituted for 
the different civilizations which previously divided the 
country. There was no getting away from it—Jugoslavia 
was a communist nation. 

The essential communism of present-day Jugoslavia is 
the salient fact to be grasped. But I am well aware that 
communism is only a political label, and that it is not a 
complete guide either to the conditions of the country or to 
the policies of its government. The opportunism of the 
practitioners of Marxism makes this impossible. For 
Marx never told us exactly what line a Marxist ruler was 
expected to pursue. He made some vague, if rousing, 
prophecies, and said that history could be explained on 
materialist lines as following a certain inevitable pattern. 
Then he left it to others to fill in the details of precisely 
when and how. 

Nevertheless there are some basic implications of Marx¬ 
ist theory which are of great use in judging the situation in 
Jugoslavia to-day. 

The first and simplest of these is that it is theoretically 
possible for a state to go on being communist without 
being subservient to Russia. All that is necessary is that 
it should disregard Russia’s claim to be the sole interpreter 
of communism, and to substitute its own ideas in the light 
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MARXIST OPPORTUNISM 


of what it judges to be inevitable at a given stage of 
development. This is what has happened in Jugoslavia, 
where the leaders of the revolution claim that it is they and 
not Stalin who have kept the communist faith unsullied. 
Whatever the practical possibilities of their position, 
there is nothing illogical in it from the point of view of 
communist theory. It is therefore unfortunate that the 
effect of the popular division of the world between 
“communism” and “western civilization” should have 
induced the belief that if a nation is on the western side of 
the Iron Curtain it must have ceased to be commu¬ 
nist. 

The second implication of Marxist theory is that since 
Marx never said exactly what policies a Marxist was 
expected to pursue, the traveller should not go to com¬ 
munist Jugoslavia with pre-conceived ideas of what he 
will find there. This is particularly the case in that the 
pattern of the revolution there has not yet become 
stereotyped. The situation is still fluid and the names of 
streets and hotels still vary considerably with the political 
seasons. Were I to return there this year I am sure that I 
would find many things had changed besides the address 
of my hosts. 

Nevertheless the essential opportunism of Marxist 
theory would make me sceptical as to whether the various 
“liberalizing” measures of the last few years herald any 
major change of heart in the internal policies of Jugo¬ 
slavia. If industry has been decentralized and superfluous 
ministries abolished; if there has been a pause in the 
process of collectivization; if prominent ecclesiastics have 
been released; all these simply reflect the fact that the 
country was going bankrupt, that the peasants were ceas¬ 
ing to produce any food at all and that help was needed 
from the West. It is not necessarily because the ultimate 
objectives have been sacrificed. For the communist, 
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TITO’S JUGOSLAVIA 

untrammelled by any other belief except his political 
philosophy, the end must always justify the means. There 
is therefore nothing inconsistent with Marxist philosophy 
about these changes, just as there is nothing inconsistent 
with Marxist philosophy about a country breaking with 
Russia and yet remaining communist. 

Nevertheless the question arises whether in practice 
Tito will be able to retain his original objectives. In my 
opinion it will be seen by his attitude to the Church on 
the one hand and to the peasants on the other whether or 
not he intends to abandon them. 

My reason for thinking this is again based on the im¬ 
plications of Marxist theory. The policy a Marxist ruler 
chooses to adopt is always proclaimed as part of an 
inevitable materialist pattern of history. Organized 
opposition, challenging the inevitability of this policy, has 
to be repressed. Once separate political parties have been 
abolished, the press controlled, and industry nationalized, 
the only people capable of opposition are those who still 
retain a measure of independence and have not been made 
totally dependent upon the state. This independence is 
provided partly by the possession of land and partly by 
belief in those spiritual values the existence of which is 
denied by Marxism. Therefore the aim of a communist 
state is always to proletarianize the peasantry by depriving 
them of their land, and to destroy belief in spiritual values 
by weakening the hold of the Church on the people. 

This is without doubt the policy of the government in 
Jugoslavia, but after an initial period of repression it is 
being pursued by gentle pressure rather than by direct 
coercion. The peasants are to be induced to enter col¬ 
lective farms by a system of discriminatory taxation, and 
by providing the collectives with tractors and fertilizers to 
make them appear better off. The hold of the Church is 
to be weakened not by direct persecution, but by 
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THE NEED FOR AID 


discrediting the clergy and by educating the children in 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

The time will come, however, and there are signs that it 
has already done so, when it is seen that the peasants still 
cling to their land and the people to their beliefs. The 
government will then have to choose between abandoning 
its original objectives altogether, and reverting to a policy 
of open coercion. 

In deciding which policy to choose Tito will find him¬ 
self in the dilemma in which all dictators have been placed 
sooner or later. If he continues to give way and allows 
open opposition it is only a matter of time before the 
whole structure collapses and he is removed from the 
scene more or less violently. If on the other hand he uses 
force, this will only provoke further opposition within the 
country besides antagonizing the western powers. I think 
he is much more likely to choose the latter course and to 
gamble on retaining the support of Britain and America 
through their fear of a Russian power on the Adriatic. 

That fear is a very real one, and to help Tito resist 
Russia is not only plain political sense; it will also help the 
common people of the country who suffer first from econo¬ 
mic disaster. But in giving them this aid there is no need 
to blind ourselves to the fact that these people themselves 
support their government only in so far as it resists Russia. 

There are after all a number of arguments in favour of 
Tito. He has shown that he is not a satellite of Stalin. He 
has stopped the old Serbo-Croat antagonism and united 
the country, if only in opposition against him. He has 
shown that he is not blind to the advantages of personal 
initiative and the disadvantages of bureaucracy. It might 
even be suggested that, just as in the Serbian province of 
Raska the architecture of the monasteries is a fusion 
between Western and Byzantine principles, so in modern 
Jugoslavia there may be produced a political philosophy 
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that can combine the thought of both East and West. 

But there can be little point in pretending that Tito’s 
government is popular or that there is freedom for organ¬ 
ized opposition. And there can be no point whatsoever in 
allowing any admirable speculation about the future to be 
an excuse for woolly-headedness about the actual situation 
to-day. So it is perhaps worth while recording that if 
socialist holidaymakers have come back from Bled and 
have said that the people in Jugoslavia are happy, that 
they are free, and that the politics of the country are worth 
imitating, then that is exactly contrary to my own ex¬ 
perience and belief. 

It is, however, only my own experience and belief, 
fortified by any information I have been able to gather 
since I came back from the country. The superficiality of 
that experience and information, while it was sufficient 
for me to form the opinions that I have expressed in this 
introduction, has led me to eschew politics as much as 
possible in the frivolous narrative that follows. For 
anyone who wants to see what the situation is really like 
the answer is quite simple—to go there themselves. The 
people will be as wonderful; the exchange rate will be 
more rational, than at the time when we were there. Any 
such observers will have an excellent holiday; and they 
will travel, I am sure, without let or hindrance. 

When we went to Jugoslavia this last fact was by no 
means certain. How far, for instance, had the change of 
national policy been grasped by the more remotely- 
situated policemen? Would there not in any case be 
suspicions about someone from the West ? These were the 
questions which agitated us as we sat discussing in my 
rooms at Oxford in the summer of 1950 the Putnik 
invitation to come to Jugoslavia. With this discussion I 
start the tale of our travels through Titoland in “Stephen”. 
The book in fact is really Stephen’s Saga, and his ghost is 
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Stephen’s saga 


already anxious to get going. “Let us proceed”, he 
declaims, “ do not delay 

. . Laissons nous savourer Us rapides delices 
Des plus beaux de nos jours . . . ’ ” 

It will, I hope, prove a not inappropriate epitaph to that 
excellent car. 

Spring, 195a. 


B 
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CHAPTER I 


Stephen 

“So you are going to Jugoslavia?” I heard a voice pro¬ 
claim. “Well, you can’t go through there without a car. 
The trains are too stupidly expensive. Everyone says so. 
Buy a car. Mine for instance. And keep under cover 
when you cross the frontier. They are sure to take you for 
spies.” 

“If you buy his car,” a second voice protested, “you’ll 
break down on the Black Mountain. You’ll never get 
home.” 

“Nobody really goes there now,” mourned the first 
voice, “only road diggers and politicians. If you don’t 
want to build roads they won’t let you in.” 

“And if you do get back,” went on the second voice in 
a rising lament, “you’ll be expecting to write articles for 
the evening papers. Then we will have to leave them 
lying around to show you that we have read them. It 
would be simpler if you did not come back.” 

We decided, despite these gloomy prognostications, to 
go there by car. We looked round for a machine old 
enough to be no great loss if we were forced to leave it 
behind. The news spread quickly, and it was gratifying 
to learn how anxious everyone was to help as soon as we 
threatened to buy something. Someone hurried round to 
try and sell us his sister’s Hispana Suiza. “I would much 
prefer not to sell it,” he said, “but as you appear to be in 
need of it I can let you have it very cheaply. It will suit 
you down to the ground.” 
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A BARGAIN STRIKES US 


We explained, after a look at the car, that we would 
prefer to remain above it. 

“It is not really up for sale,” he continued, “but of 
course,” he went on, with a sudden gleam of honesty 
when it was clear we were not going to buy it, “that is 
probably all it was capable of getting up.” 

The trouble was that nobody would believe we wanted 
a really cheap car. I suppose the pleasure of revelling in 
someone else’s extravagance was enhanced by the chance 
of driving it oneself. 

When we finally bought a car it happened like this. We 
were at a pub in the Chilterns, speculating on how to get 
home when a sound of distant horns was borne across the 
summer evening. There came a rumble and a more than 
human cloud of dust and smoke. Whatever it was it 
arrived, exploded, heaved as a hundred washerwomen, 
then shook and subsided. The din stopped. The dust 
began to clear. A figure stepped out. It was rather like 
a film of the ghost scene in Hamlet. The remainder of the 
dust disappeared, disclosing an open car of antique shape 
which, while it had clearly lost any of the virtues it may 
originally have possessed, still retained much of its early 
charm. The figure began to stride towards the pub. We 
seized this deus ex machina rudely by the arm. 

“How much,” we said, “do you want for your car?” 

“Not a penny under a hundred pounds,” he replied. 

“ Give you twenty.” 

“Holds more than twenty,” he cried back, swinging 
through the door of the pub. 

In a few minutes he was out again stroking his stubble 
and admiring his car, which was an old Morris Cowley 
of the ’twenties. 

“There’s a car for you,” he said, “as safe as a dowager 
and no end faster.” 

“How much do you want for it?” 
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“Not a penny under forty-five.” 

We took hold of the front wheel and heaved; then leapt 
back in triumph and waited for things to steady them¬ 
selves. We had been told this was an excellent way of 
knocking five pounds off the price of a second-hand car. 

“Your king-pins are loose,” we announced. (What are 
king-pins?) 

“Need tightening up a bit,” he admitted. 

“What about the engine?” 

He opened the bonnet revealing a method of propulsion 
principally dependent upon string. 

“ Goes like a bomb,” he said. “ You try it! ” 

We tried it. It was too true. 

“Needs tightening up a bit,” he remarked when every¬ 
thing had been put back. 

He continued to wipe alternately his chin and the 
bonnet of his car, the latter worn slightly off the shoulder. 
Both were covered with beads of perspiration. The 
inquisition continued. 

“Your brakes are loose, I see.” 

“Need tightening up a bit,” he went on with an un¬ 
originality unworthy of his machine. 

We could bear it no longer. We paid him thirty pounds. 
He was still mumbling “Not a penny under thirty-five,” 
when we drove away with the thing. We felt rather guilty. 
But it would have to do. We called it Stephen. 

The suggestion that we should take this wreck of a car 
to the Balkans was greeted with howls of unqualified, 
though not altogether unexpected, derision. One sailing 
friend wanted to know if we were taking a spinnaker and 
another if we were fitting an outboard. It would now be 
idle to deny that their prophecies were not well founded 
or that Stephen, as we jolted in him across Europe, did 
not occasion us acute discomfort. Nevertheless, as all 
who have travelled in him will readily admit, he exuded 
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an oily bonhomie, a rustic and explosive breeziness of his 
own which was difficult to resist and which was often to 
prove better than a passport for us both. 

But we were not yet to know this. So we boarded 
Stephen and set off in anxious search of visas and road 
maps for the more inaccessible parts of Europe and Asia 
Minor we hoped to visit. 

We need not have worried about road maps. There 
are no roads in the Balkans. Consequently there are no 
road maps. We discovered this after a fruitless search of 
the bookstalls from St. James’s to the Farringdon Road. 
The best map we could find was one of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. If on our journey our car was fondly 
referred to as a “Maria-Theresa Carriage” we knew at 
least we were somewhere within its limits. After a while 
we gave up the search for more modern versions and went 
in the opposite direction to look for visas and the con¬ 
sulates in which to find them. 

The atmosphere in consulates is like that in a dentist’s. 
You go in for a visa feeling as if you are going to have your 
most personal secrets extracted, only to be dismissed with 
an appointment in six weeks’ time. We penetrated 
through Belgravia and Kensington Gore into dimmer and 
dimmer regions in search of these institutions, dragging 
protesting consuls from their siestas. We could have 
spared them their sleep, however. By the time most of 
their visas arrived it was too late to use them. 

As far as I remember it the scene in the Jugoslav Con¬ 
sulate was like this. We entered a room hung with posters 
advertising the Dubrovnik Chess Olympiad and Inter¬ 
national Water Polo Competition, not to speak of the 
bathing-costumed drugaritsa, with whose invitation I 
began the introduction to this book. “Come to Jugo¬ 
slavia!” she insisted. There was a photograph of Tito, 
also several photographs of youths building roads. On 
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the desk there were some very interesting reproductions 
of frescoes of the abbey at Nerisi, one or two explanatory 
pamphlets on religious toleration in the new Jugoslavia, 
and some old copies of an illustrated weekly. There was 
also a handsomely-printed volume about the size of an art 
magazine entirely filled with Jugoslavian wartime poetry 
and illustrations reminiscent of pictures of Napoleon’s cam¬ 
paigns. We were clearly meant to breathe in the Jugoslav 
Consulate an air of grim, cultured and determined gaiety. 

A girl helped us to fill up the forms for the visas in 
triplicate. We explained we would like transit visas to go 
through the country to Greece. 

“Transit visas”, the girl replied, “are not applicable to 
your case. Here I can give you a visa to enter, stay in and 
leave the country, but not to return to it. You will be able 
to get your return visa in Constantinople.” 

“I see. We shall make do with that then.” 

She continued to help with the particulars. “What is 
the nationality of your grandfather?” 

“Dead, but British.” 

“Are you married?” 

"No.” 

“Good. Will you take me with you to Constantinople ?” 

"I am sorry, there is no room in the car. Besides we do 
not know for certain if we shall get there.” 

“You will have to for your return visa. How many of 
you are going?” 

“There will be two of us.” 

“Two men?” 

“Yes.” 

"That will be all the better. In Turkey it is much 
easier to get a divorce. You will not take me with you?” 
“ No.” 

"Very well. Where do you wish to enter Yugoslavia?” 

“We have no idea. Can’t we go in where we like?” 
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“Yes. In the Federal Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslavia 
travel is free. But the place of entry to the F.P.R.Y. 
must be marked on your visa. You must enter either at 
Cesana, Jesinice, or Gjevgjelija.” 

“Where?” 

“Gjevgjelija. That is for if you are coming from Greece.” 

“Oh, is that what it’s for ? But we are not coming from 
Greece. We are only thinking of going there.” 

“Then you must come in either by Cesana or Jesinice.” 

“Which do you recommend?” 

“Jesinice is on the Austrian frontier. If you come in 
through Jesinice you will be able to see the Beautiful 
Town of Bled.” 

“Jesinice, then.” 

“Later you will doubtless see the waterfalls at Jajce?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“And the Students’ Town Built With International 
Labour Outside Zagreb.” 

“No.” 

“Very well. Where will be your place of sojourn in the 
F.P.R.Y.?” 

“We will be going straight through.” 

“For that the transit visa is applicable.” 

“No, let’s not have that. But we don’t know where 
we are staying. Can’t we decide when we get there?” 

“Yes. In Yugoslavia travel is free. But the place of 
sojourn must be marked on your passport. When you get 
there you will report to the police.” 

“Where shall we stay then?” 

“Maybe you will stay in the Students’ Town Built By 
International Labour Outside Zagreb?” 

“No.” 

“Then you might like to join in the Chess Olympiad 
and International Water Polo Competition at Dubrov¬ 
nik?” 
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“No. I don’t think so. But we rather want to see the 
Emperor Diocletian’s Palace at Split.” 

“Very well. You will report to the police at Split two 
weeks after your entry to the F.P.R.Y. They will give 
you a document. You must get this document stamped in 
each town you visit. Without this document you will be 
unable to leave the F.P.R.Y. If you stay in the F.P.R.Y. 
without this document you are liable to be imprisoned. 
Either way there will be difficulties.” (This particular 
regulation was half out of date when we got there. It has 
now been completely repealed.) 

“Thank you. Very useful knowledge.” 

“It is a pleasure. We are at your service. Here are your 
instructions.” 

We were handed a leaflet entitled “Instructions for 
Visitors to the F.P.R.Y.” It contained a number of re¬ 
gulations marked “ Important” and threatening difficulties 
if unobserved. (Half of these were out of date when we got 
there. Half were still very important. We never decided 
which were which.) There were a few more details to go 
down. 

“What is the purpose of your visit?” 

“Pleasure.” 

“Very well. You will find that half the lies which are 
told about our country are not true. In Jugoslavia every¬ 
one is happy. When you get there you will be surprised.” 

“I hope not. How long will our visas take?” 

“I do not know. That will depend upon the authorities. 
In the meanwhile here are some interesting pamphlets on 
the new Jugoslavia. You will like to read the classical 
speech by our Foreign Minister, Edward Kardelj, ‘On 
the True Meaning of Peoples’ Democracy’. It was 
delivered before the Peoples’ Assembly during the debate 
on the proposed New Law concerning Peoples’ Com¬ 
mittees. And this”, she said, flourishing a cartooned 
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manual, “is an amusing little book demonstrating the 
improvement in workers’ security. You will see,” she 
went on, turning its pages quickly, “it is about the life of 
the Savich family. Before the war there was no social 
security. John Savich was often out of work. Mrs. 
Savich had to stay at home. When she was pregnant she 
had nowhere to go. Now there is social security. John 
Savich is always at work. If he loses a leg he will be 
compensated. Mrs. Savich need no longer stay at home. 
She must go to work too. If she is pregnant she is given 
leave. You see, it has many illustrations. What do you 
think? You will find it most helpful.” 

“Later, perhaps.” 

“Please. Here you are.” 

“Thank you.” 

Hurriedly taking the Savich Family in hand I left for 
home, where I threw them together with the instructions 
for visitors to the F.P.R.Y., and one or two other super¬ 
fluous documents, impetuously into the fire. But there 
was one grave tactical mistake. We did not call for our 
visas together. The result was that on the second occasion 
the dialogue was not quite the same as on the first. 

“Cesana”, the girl said on the second occasion, “is on 
the Italian frontier. If you enter by Cesana you will be 
able to see the grottoes at Postjana,” 

“Very well, put down Cesana.” 

We therefore left London, happily unconscious that one 
of us was scheduled to enter Jugoslavia from Italy and the 
other from Austria. As we were both in the same car this 
deviationary policy almost proved fatal. 

A few things remained to be done before we could go. 
Most difficult of all was keeping Stephen on the road. He 
was painted one week-end an ingenious mixture of olive 
and black with silver undercoating. There was not, alas, 
enough of the former. The result was a passable imitation 
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of a retired and flashy boxer, battered and overdressed. 
It was more than most people could stand. It was more 
than Stephen could stand as well and one of the conrods 
appeared through a shattered engine casing. 

Our luck held, however, and in a faraway desolate dump, 
a limbo of old cars, we discovered a yet older engine, little 
better than a flower pot for ferns and valerian. This we 
excavated and bought for four pounds. It fitted almost 
piston for piston. Then, with Stephen re-incarnated, we 
hurried back to see to the last details of our departure. 
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Gone Away 

We were now almost ready. We had the car, we had the 
visas. We had, by the grace of God, the car still moving. 
There was only one problem. How much, allowing room 
for ourselves, was to go in it? We consulted, as the travel¬ 
ler must always consult, our Baedeker. But on this point 
he was not very helpful. He started well. “The greatest 
drawback to the pleasure of travelling,” he pontificated, 
“is a superabundance of baggage. To be provided with 
enough and no more may be regarded as one of the golden 
rules for travellers”; and there followed a short list of 
what one should take. 

We agreed, for instance, that a piece of brown gauze or 
green crape, a pair of stout gloves, a leathern drinking- 
cup, a spirit flask, and a pocket knife with a corkscrew 
should not be forgotten. But what was this? “Useful, 
though less indispensable, are a field-glass or small 
telescope, sewing materials, a supply of strong cord, 
sticking-plaster, a small compass, a pocket-lantern, a 
thermometer and an aneroid barometer”. 

We got as far as the compass, then cast Herr Baedeker 
impatiently aside and reached hurriedly for the dictionary. 
From this we compiled an alphabetical list of things which 
were Absolutely Necessary, beginning with Alka-seltzer 
and ending with Zest, all of which we set about accumu¬ 
lating. 

There followed that sweltering effort to sandwich, stick 
and paste everything into and on to the car the night 
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before, with the rejection of everything Not Absolutely 
Necessary, the careful balancing of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
against Baudelaire (Etonnant voyageur, dites , qu’avez vous vu?), 
of Baudelaire against the extra tin of soup, of the extra tin 
of soup against a second jerry can—how we were to rue 
that jerry can! One strange and final scene lingers in the 
memory—measuring by the light of a torch Stephen’s 
wheelbase in an East Anglian stable. Taken to the dock, 
the car swung out over the ship’s hold like a stray cat taken 
by the scruff of its neck and thrown out of doors. Now, 
unbelievably, as we edged our way forward to the ship’s 
bar, carefully avoiding an individual with a monstrous 
car who had told us he never travelled without dollars, 
we were away. 

The Channel churned. The ship docked. Lifeless 
huddled groups of passengers stirred to action and hope. 
Their efforts were fruitless. The Assyrian came down like 
a wolf on the fold. Baggy blue trousers and big black 
boots were seen swirling through the bewildered battalions. 
Cries of “ Porteur!” were heard above the struggle. But the 
issue was not long in doubt. Their baggage surrendered, 
the prisoners filed from the ship. There on the quay, like 
a faithful mongrel was Stephen. Crossed, not negotiable, 
we entered in the journal. From then, mounted in 
Stephen, and with fifty pounds of currency between us in 
our pockets, we headed bravely across France and vaguely 
in the direction of the Balkans. 

We were to meet, as we zigzagged stammering and 
sightseeing over the continent, the most different and con¬ 
tradictory receptions. Envy and admiration, interest and 
contempt were all to be aroused in equal proportion. 
Not until we got to Jugoslavia, however, and cavalry 
officers, with a desire to be mechanized, offered large 
sums for him in mistake for a jeep, was Stephen to be 
really given his due. 
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For the moment we drew a blank. We discovered as 
we motored up the hill and out of Dieppe that the French 
were quite unconcerned at the unconventional appearance 
of our car, which they regarded with the utmost in¬ 
difference. It was as if having made a great effort to put 
on fancy dress for a party it was suspected that we had 
come in our normal clothes. Nor was this to be won¬ 
dered at. For our illusions as to Stephen’s age were soon 
shattered by meeting a make of French car boasting a 
thatched roof, a form of protection we were soon to envy 
when our own canvas hood was caught and torn off by 
the wind. 

Observing such phenomena we motored across the 
North of France through Beauvais and Rheims. Here we 
stopped for a while; then left, past the great cham¬ 
pagne houses, and out over the Downs. From these we 
descended into the next valley, curveting over a pont 
dangereux at Vitry, of which we had missed the warning 
and only narrowly missed the. danger. Late that evening 
we drove down a side road and across a bridge over the 
Marne from the banks of which a wooded hill rose steeply. 

Here we tumbled Stephen down a lane, to the astonish¬ 
ment of a peasant wielding a pitchfork, and in a field that 
stood just above the river we prepared to spend the night. 
Behind us the complicated spire of a mass chapel showed 
above the trees. We tried to buy food and wine from the 
peasant. For centuries his family must have tilled the 
soil and evaded their taxes. He had nothing to say and 
nothing to sell, except eggs. Could we get anything up 
there in the hamlet ? No, couldn’t we understand ? It was 
a petit pays; the chapel wasn’t open. There were only a 
few houses and we would not get a meal. There was 
nothing to be had. Nothing. And with an emphatic 
“toh” he went on prodding his straw. 

We started off across the pale fields towards the village 
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two miles away. We found the village, but nowhere to 
satisfy our appetites. Moreover, they thought we were 
Germans. Somebody, when we had explained we were 
not, gave us some bread, and with this we returned, tired, 
thirsty, and hungry, along the flat. road. We went into 
the farm to knock on the door and buy some eggs. There 
were the usual barking dogs and running gamins and the 
highly individual smell of the French cottage, whose main 
ingredients seem to be a compound of rancid butter, 
paraffin and dead flies, with a dash of garlic. We escaped 
with the eggs, cooked them, and then, arguing fiercely 
over the scientific explanation of dew, we went to sleep. 

The next day we motored quickly across France. We 
passed through Joinville, the town of the Dues de Guise, 
with a church full of their graves and their titles; names 
resonant of a departed chivalry—Sire de Joinville, Con¬ 
stable of France, Sdnechal de Champagne, and so on, 
far down into the Middle Ages. The full list takes up half 
a wall. But it is no longer an aristocratic town and 
though it is still the home of the Guises the tide of history 
has slipped away from it. We talked to a shopkeeper. 
Yes, they were all Republicans now. But he was not 
anxious to talk about politics. “Ah, la politique, e’est 
bizarre,” he shrugged. It was a most expressive shrug. 
Interest, animation, boredom, respect, dismissal were all 
implied. So we left Joinville, and, out of the Marne 
valley, crossed the Vosges in pouring rain. The next 
morning, clutching at our torn hood, we reached Switzer¬ 
land. 

Here at Basle the Customs contrived to treat us with 
the most charming and courteous contempt. The whole 
country seemed efficient, sceptical and politely amused at 
our attempts to mend the hood. These were a failure and 
the canvas finally blew to pieces like the mainsail of a 
boat driven up on a lee shore. This, since it was still 
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a “well-led hotel” 

pouring with rain, did not put us in the best of tempers. 
Moreover, we had not intended to cross their almost 
unbearably orderly country. The result was that we 
suffered from the occupational disease of the post-war 
traveller, known as lack of currency. Despite a change 
in the weather we could not, even had we wished it, stay 
there long. We bathed in Lake Constance and tried 
anxiously to make ourselves understood from old rain- 
sodden phrasebooks; “Show us,” we murmured in our 
desperation to an astonished Swiss farmer, whose wood¬ 
shed we were hoping to sleep in, “show us, please, a third- 
class compartment .” 

From Switzerland we crossed by an unmade road over 
the Allgau Alps into Germany. The frontier guard here 
was greatly surprised at being given any work to do and 
it was with difficulty that he could be dissuaded from his 
duty and determination to discover the innermost secrets 
of our baggage. We spent the next week touring back¬ 
wards and forwards through Austria and Bavaria, peering 
into low-roofed Gasthauses filled with smoke and music 
(including that delightful one we slept in advertising 
itself as a “Well led hotel with all the comfort of nowadays 
and hot and cold water running through all the bed¬ 
rooms,” detailing as extra advantages that a police 
station and fine views were to be found in the village). 
We slept, if not in a Gasthaus, in woods and by the sides of 
rivers; or pitchforked into barns and mountain huts. And 
when day came, we watched as we lay there the mist 
which had embraced the mountains creep back, first from 
one side, then the other, leaving the valley to stretch and 
spread itself in the morning sun. 

It was only my second visit to Germany. The first was 
just after the war and the pastoral peace of these Bavarian 
valleys seemed to belong to a world apart from the bomb- 
shattered ports of the North. Those ports were all that I 
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had seen before. Now the scene was different. Were the 
people, we wondered, different as well? Or were their 
opinions and outlook the same in Bavaria as in other parts 
of Germany ? If so, were these the same at heart as those 
of five or fifteen years ago ? 

We did not bother much about these questions. For 
the moment we were oblivious of politics and we had not 
yet reached the stage in our journey where it would be 
impossible to avoid them. Only once did they very 
forcibly occur to us. 

We were in a Gasthaus near Immenstadt, sitting at the 
back of a small room over our supper. The convulsions o± 
the century had left the place unchanged. Had we come 
here rucks acked and Baedekered on a walking tour before 
the First World War, complete, as per instructions, with 
telescope, sticking plaster and aneroid barometer, it would, 
I am sure, have been as difficult to have marked a dif¬ 
ference with the scene before us as to have marked the 
effect of an avalanche five years ago on the mountains 
above. Here was the low roof and the smoke choking 
upwards towards it; here were the bare, well-scrubbed 
tables and the bare, well-scrubbed arms resting upon them, 
hands ponderously gripping the beer mugs, the bodies 
leaning back, the voices raised. Two violins were playing; 
songs from Schubert. Songs—a difference here—from 
the war. 

Whilst we watched, someone detached himself from the 
crowd and came over to talk to us—a leather-shorted, 
white-stockinged German industrialist, arrayed for holiday 
in Bavaria. He was a textile manufacturer and he talked 
of his trade and his politics, which were naturally and 
rightly enough bound up together. But how much further 
he saw beyond these things I do not know. For his opinion 
of the late war, and presumably the late Flihrer, was 
confined, apart from the fact that they had both been bad 
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for trade, to an irritating cynicism concerning the ultimate 
fate of Poland. We had entered a war for her. And what 
had happened to her now ? It was a cynicism all the more 
irritating because it was in a sense justified, if only it had 
not been in complete disregard of all the other issues 
involved. Moreover it was a cynicism (and I do not think 
this such a contradiction in terms) which was perfectly 
genuine, for he was not in the least warlike, but simply 
blind. It was precisely this blindness, since blindness is 
responsible for wars, which made his attitude so alarming. 
We paid our bill and left, wondering if he was at all 
representative of his nation, and whether what Machia- 
velli had said was true—that . . it is the habit of peoples 
to move slowly”. 

From Immenstadt we came to Fussen and the country 
round it. Here the enormous and eccentric palaces with 
which Ludwig II peppered Bavaria in the last century 
presented a curious contrast to the barns and gastkauses 
in which we slept and ate. There was Schloss Linderhof, 
for instance, one of Ludwig’s more sugary and rococo 
creations, perfectly patterned, fragrant with copies of 
Fragonard and heavy with marching guides. Nor could 
we forget that other fantasy, the castle at Neu-Schwanstcin 
which towers upon its private rock, its interior full of rich 
gloom and heavy with Wagnerian undertones, its outside 
elevation like a novel by Anthony Hope. We wandered 
around it one evening and gazed from the gothic windows 
in its great Sangersaal at the dark lake below. There had 
been time for one performance of Wagner’s music in this 
room after the castle was built. Then Ludwig died, 
drowned in the lake at Berg with the doctor who looked 
after him and leaving behind in Neu-Schwanstein the 
model for a bigger, better and remoter palace. His cousin 
Elizabeth of Austria was told of his death. He was mad, 
they said to her. "Not mad,” she replied, “just lonely.” 
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These manifestations of Ludwig’s melancholia were, 
however, delaying us. We saw the Passionspiel at Ober- 
ammergau. Then we turned south by the route along 
which Charles V retired before Prince Maurice, by the 
Fern Pass and down to Innsbruck. 

Stephen for some reason seemed to be surviving after 
all. In fact he seemed to go better, as we coaxed the self¬ 
starter into working and the battery into charging, events 
which had seldom occurred before. Assuring those who 
gaped in consternation that “he really ran better without 
a fan” we bubbled over the Alps, sheltering occasionally 
in a ditch while Stephen’s radiator played like the fountain 
(turned on for five minutes at noon) in the Schloss Linder- 
hof. The display over, we would refill the radiator with 
water scraped in old wine bottles from the streams. 

Only going over the Fern was there difficulty. We had 
stopped on an uncommonly steep incline to cool down and 
boil an egg in the radiator, where the water was bubbling 
merrily. Alas, the car, once having stopped, steadfastly 
refused to start uphill again. The luggage had to be 
removed, the car to be pushed. Two adjacent small boys 
were recruited to help in this manoeuvre, to be rewarded 
with plums and a blow on the hooter when Stephen 
finally succeeded in reaching the crest. They stood 
watching us, eating their plums, as we dwindled vic¬ 
toriously into the distance towards Innsbruck. 

We spent a short while there, looking at the Hof burg, 
then left for the Brenner, passing two neighbouring 
villages, named inconceivably, Mutters and Natters. We 
slept in a delightful hotel called the Weisses Rossi. Then 
at last, one morning, in strong, soft sunlight, we came 
down into Italy through that beautiful valley. We passed 
a rugged castle dominating the surrounding countryside 
and immediately consulted Baedeker, only to find therein 
innumerable castles dominating innumerable valleys. 
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Desperately trying to discover which castle dominated 
which valley, we reached the place at the head of the 
Mitterwald gap where the Franzenfeste guards the Brenner 
and Hofer fought the French. There the two valleys of 
the Eisach and the Puster, the western and northern 
boundaries of the Dolomites, converge. We motored up 
the Pusterthal, which runs parallel to the Austro-Italian 
frontier, one of Baedeker’s castles across the road bearing 
crumbling witness to the struggles of the Year Nine. Then 
we turned south through a purgatorial valley, grey, 
starved and abandoned, crossed only occasionally by 
small, spiteful streams. 

It must be confessed that at this point we felt some sym¬ 
pathy with an earlier and classically-minded traveller who 
had described the Dolomites as “rude and undigested 
nature” and found that the best he could say of them was 
that they were “singular productions of natural curiosity”. 
For Stephen was boiling furiously and we ourselves were 
tired, hot, and thirsty. The somewhat unrestful beauty 
of the Dolomites, which are as ragged in formation, as 
immeasurably distant, as magnificently sombre as the 
background of the Mona Lisa, was not at this stage cal¬ 
culated to appeal to us. 

We followed a river past Auranzo to where it was 
joined by the Piave. In the evening we left the road to 
reach a small village which lay by the side of a lake in the 
well of the valley. The name of this village must remain 
unknown. We could not discover it by asking and we got 
the impression that it might well not have had one, with 
nothing to distinguish it, at first, from hundreds of other 
villages in those parts. 

Towards its centre there was a vacant, indeterminate 
plot of ground with a pool of light thrown out from the 
open door of a shop. Here we bought some bread and had 
a desperate consultation with the villagers as to how we 
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could get to the other side of the river by the lake. We 
received a thousand cheerful and equally contradictory 
directions. Once across there we prepared to sleep soundly 
amongst some fruit trees by its side. The air was still and 
the lights of the village were reflected distantly in the 
water. But this was to prove no chance idyll. 

For it soon became apparent that others besides our¬ 
selves had detected the beauty of the spot. A short way 
away there was a building which one had to cross the 
orchard to reach, and here in the evening drinks were 
sold. Its owner had attempted to convert it into a kind of 
night club and some villagers in dribs and drabs came to 
support him. A few pretty-pretty lights were suspended 
from the trees and an incredibly tinny gramophone con¬ 
stantly stopping on one note recited Strauss waltzes and 
jazz tunes to the best of its ability. 

How much, we wondered, of all that feeling was 
manufactured in America, was imitated and imported 
from the outside world, and how much was rooted in the 
soil, was genuinely felt and experienced? But these were 
really foolish and impossible questions. For they were 
good company, these peasants from the nameless village, 
and what right has a stranger to set about describing their 
enjoyments and wondering how much it all meant to 
them? 

On the surface, admittedly, it seemed simple enough. 
A Cavalleria Rusticana tinged with tragedy, overloaded 
with sentiment, overcome by comedy. The electricity 
kept failing, the lights would go out and the gramophone 
stop; there would be excited shouts and a few gigglings; 
then the noise would start and die down again. Finally 
an empty hush descended. The villagers in twos and 
threes started to wander back. They found their bicycles. 
Their voices vanished in the distance. For the entertain¬ 
ment was over, collapsed like a pack of cards, and now at 
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last, we felt, there was peace, true peace, as far as this 
world and the mosquitoes would permit it. We gazed 
complacently at the stars and thought somewhat smugly 
of Italian sentimentality. It was, luckily for these superior 
thoughts, to be left to the morning to reveal the lake as a 
reservoir. 

Despite this debacle w'e began the day with a swim and 
then went to hear Mass in the village. It was the Nativity 
of Our Lady and the small church reverberated to a lusty 
women’s choir. We bought some grapes and crossed over 
back to the car. A cluster of small boys followed us, 
picking up the grapes we dropped in the dust. Then we 
packed up our luggage and follow r ed down the valley of 
the Piave till it debauched suddenly on to the plain. There 
was a certain amount of apprehension mingled with en¬ 
thusiasm when we were caught up in a motor race on one 
of those long, straight, poplar-lined roads. But w r e sur¬ 
vived, and reached Udine soon after lunch. With luck, 
we hoped, we would cross the Jugoslav frontier at Gorizia 
that evening. These hopes, so fondly cherished, were 
soon to be dashed. 
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Common Entrance 

It took us just over twenty-nine hours to cross the frontier. 

We arrived in Gorizia about tea-time, and after some 
preliminary reconnaissance followed a road which ulti¬ 
mately petered out at a place called Salco in a heap of 
barbed wire, road blocks, shattered houses and other 
minor obstructions. It was evidently, obtrusively even, 
the wrong spot. Wc backed round and went off to try 
again elsewhere. 

This time we arrived at a suburb called Casa Rossa. On 
viewing this post, our hopes rose. If it had nothing else to 
commend it, it was, at any rate, an authentic frontier. 
There were one or two policemen and a patient flock of 
peasants being harried across. However, it was not to be. 
We crossed the Italian frontier with much eclat but on the 
Jugoslav side a fatal flaw was detected. 

Our visas were wrong. A comparison between the two 
of them revealed a superficial similarity. To the un¬ 
practised eye they were at once impressive, illegible, and 
identical. But closer inspection, and the man at Casa 
Rossa was prepared to examine them through a micro¬ 
scope, showed that the places marked down on them for 
entering the F.P.R.Y., though both illegible, were not the 
same place; were hundreds of miles apart; nor, as it further 
happened, was either of them Casa Rossa. 

Appearances, and I speak not only of the visas, were by 
this stage of our journey clearly against us. For after that 
romp round the Alps in Stephen we looked utterly 
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dishevelled, and were proportionately unconvincing in 
argument with frontier officials. An illegible chit rubber- 
stamped in Belgrade and dominantly displayed might, 
we reflected, have tipped the balance the other way. But 
we had not got one and however hard we searched for 
a substitute to flourish in the face of the staunch and sullen 
guard accosting us, nothing could make up for its loss. 
Passports, driving licences, an A.A. membership card, a 
permit to sketch in the Royal Parks, and an introduction 
to the Director of the Rijksmuseum from a Dutch Minister 
without Portfolio were all produced in profusion and 
defiantly rejected. 

Nothing daunted by the failure of these impressive but 
momentarily valueless documents, we continued to bluster 
as best we could about Belgrade, in the hope that the bare 
mention of the place would be sufficient to wither a pro¬ 
vincial official. Our man, who was exceptionally stolid, 
at first seemed shaken by this appeal to Caesar. We 
pursued our advantage and tactfully suggested he should 
telephone for instructions before irretrievably ruining his 
career. A mistake. “We are not on the telephone,” he 
said. He refused to relent. 

We retreated headlong into Gorizia, considering what 
should be done. Our plight was not so bad as that of a 
man we were to hear of later who attempted to cross from 
Jugoslavia into Bulgaria. He crossed over the Jugoslav 
frontier, but the Bulgarians would not let him in. Pie 
turned to go back only to find that the Jugoslavs having 
let him out, would not let him in again without another 
visa. There he was stranded, caught by the tide, till 
instructions were received from Belgrade. We had at any 
rate got back into Gorizia. That was saying something. 
It was not, with respect to Gorizia, saying much. We 
hastened to ask the way to Trieste, in the hope that we 
would be able to do something there about our visas. 
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We were later told that a short while after we had left 
Gorizia, the frontier regulations were temporarily relaxed 
by the Jugoslavs to allow their nationals to meet and 
exchange goods at the Italian frontier posts with those who 
lived on the other side. The news spread quickly through 
Slovenia. Within one week fifteen thousand people were 
reported to have arrived at the frontier at Gorizia, coming 
from as far afield as Ljubljana, the capital of Slovenia. 
Ten thousand of these were turned away, but five 
thousand, driven by the desire for food and goods they 
could not get at home, stormed across the frontier into the 
town. It was Sunday but the shopkeepers hastened to take 
advantage of this windfall to open their shops. The Jugo¬ 
slavs bought food, they bought clothes. They filled their 
shopping baskets with bread, sugar, coffee and wine. 
Then the Italian police took panic. Everyone seen with a 
new broom was peremptorily seized, bundled into a 
police car and driven back to the frontier. 

But we were unaware of this impending entertainment, 
which must have been the first of any sort held in Gorizia 
for some time. So, with no inducement to stay there, we 
left and drove that night to a hill overlooking Trieste. In 
the morning we went down into that town. 

Trieste, the estate ageirts would say, is an excellent 
situation at the head of the Adriatic. It is, or rather was, 
within easy reach of the trade of the Balkans, of Austria, 
of Italy. It has suffered recently from several quick 
changes of ownership. The effect of these is to induce the 
impression that no one in their senses, except of course the 
Triestini, who are passionately proud of the place, could 
possibly wish to live there. We could well understand 
why it saw the last of Waring. In fact, when after a bathe, 
we looked round the town, we began to wonder at the 
capacity of so uninteresting a place to cause so many 
disputes. 
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These began with Italy entering the 1914 war with the 
acquisition of Trieste as a principal war aim. Although 
Trieste appears a cosmopolitan port and its immediate 
hinterland is undoubtedly Slav, its population is Italian. 
In fact they used to boast at one time that they were piu 
Italiani degli Italiani. Despite this the Partisans announced 
in the middle of the last war that Venezia Guilia and 
Trieste having been at different times Venetian, Austrian 
and Italian, were now going to be Jugoslavian. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1945 they marched into Trieste. The Allies 
objected and the Jugoslavs had to retire, carrying with 
them signposts marked “Trieste 2 Kilometres” for the 
Partisan Museum at Belgrade. 

Eventually after some dispute a provisional solution 
was reached. A Free Territory was created in Trieste 
which was divided into two zones. Zone A, which included 
the actual city, was garrisoned by Anglo-American troops 
and Zone B by Jugoslav. Most of Venezia Guilia went 
to Jugoslavia, and the shipbuilding town of Monfal- 
cone and the railway through Gorizia were given to 
Italy. 

Both sides continued to clamour for the whole of Trieste 
territory, but the Jugoslavs proceeded quietly to conso¬ 
lidate their gains. Some rather dubious elections were 
held in Zone B, which was as good as incorporated in 
Jugoslavia. The Italians protested. The Jugoslavs were 
unconcerned. They had got all they could hope to get for 
the time being and had greatly strengthened their position 
by breaking with Russia, who had proved unable to 
obtain for them more than they had already done for 
themselves. After this the Allies were not going to an¬ 
tagonize Tito unnecessarily. On the same day as de 
Gasperi made a violent speech attacking the conduct of 
the elections Tito told a gathering of partisans “No ques¬ 
tions which have existed between Italy and us, or which 
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are still outstanding, could trouble the relations between 
the two countries.” 

It is understandable if despite this amicable pronounce¬ 
ment, tension continued between the Italians and Jugo¬ 
slavs, and refugees guided by smugglers continued to flow 
over the frontier. In consequence of this tension the Allied 
authorities in Trieste were themselves slow to realize that 
relations between their governments and Tito had im¬ 
proved, and we found that the town still retained the 
artificial atmosphere in which European towns were 
steeped immediately after the war. 

The place was inundated with Allied troops; ten 
thousand of them, not to speak of seven thousand Italian 
policemen. They all darted about the place, like fish in 
an overstocked pond, with dash and resolution, but 
apparent inconsequence. Five thousand Americans, steel- 
helmeted and armed to the teeth, seemed to be per¬ 
manently employed in swerving round the corners in 
jeeps. There were dim places for dancing, and a sea-front 
like Bournemouth. Requisitioned hotels swarmed with 
the wives and children of Army sergeants. Innumerable 
political parties each ran their own newspaper. Inhabit¬ 
ants of the place might be carrying any one of thirteen 
different kinds of identity card. They appeared to relish 
the notoriety of the place like the spectators of a street 
accident which they hope will be reported in the evening 
newspapers. There was a penetrating disconnected air 
about it all, like atmospherics over the wireless, or the 
cries in the market, or the noises by the quayside. It was, 
we felt, as we hurried in search of Consulates, altogether 
a city of some confusion and self-importance. 

We got our visas amended by a piece of dexterous 
flirtation and then left hastily for the frontier. They 
waved good-bye to us—these people in Trieste—as if we 
were on our way to the Underworld. “Intelligence”, 
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they murmured darkly, ‘ ‘will be glad to see you when you 
come back.” The way they said it left little doubt that in 
their opinion we were not going to get back. 

We were, in the event, back sooner than they thought. 
It happened like this. Having reached the crest of the hill 
above the town we began to search for a place to cross the 
frontier, which appeared to run indiscriminately across 
farmyard, field and cemetery. Our efforts resembled those 
of a hen trying to find a gap in a hedge. Eventually we 
thought we had succeeded. Here was a road which, 
despite innumerable dragon’s teeth, appeared almost 
passable; there was a Jugoslav soldier armed with a 
machine-gun and eyeing us through a pair of field-glasses, 
presumably the wrong end, which he had rested on one of 
the road blocks twenty-five yards away; here was an 
Italian immaculately dressed. 

We motored up to him hopefully, digging out some of 
our small but accumulating selection of impressively 
stamped documents. He did not even bother to look at 
them. 

“Chiusa,” he said, promptly waving us away. “Chiusa. 
L’altra posta.” 

“And where is that?” 

In reply he glanced nervously at the Jugoslav soldier. 
I have seldom seen a man less inclined to continue a 
conversation than that Italian. 

“Chiusa. L’altra posta,” was all he could manage to 
mutter. 

Despairingly, we turned away, waving to the Jugoslav 
who was still speculating on our identity with the aid of 
his field-glasses as we vanished out of sight. 

Impressed by this incident and despairing of finding 
the correct post we retired to Trieste for maps and further 
information. But we had returned sooner than they had 
expected and found them unco-operative. All we got was 
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a puncture. We climbed back up the hill and made for 
the frontier. Both Stephen and ourselves were boiling 
furiously. This time we would be certain we found the 
right place. 

We did. A policeman came over to us. 

“You have the forms from the customs?” 

“Don’t we get them here ?” 

“No. You must go back to the town.” 

We argued fiercely. 

“Unless you go quickly,” he said, “they will be shut and 
you will wait till the morning.” 

We took his advice and went back. Then for the third 
time we crossed our fingers and said good-bye to Trieste. 
It was third time lucky. We crossed the frontier. 

It is sad to record that after this extensive preparation 
our ultimate entry into Jugoslavia was an anti-climax. 
Stygian prophecies were confounded. Though dark it 
was not otherwise dangerous. There was a dimly-lit shed 
sheltering a customs official, a soldier of seventeen, two 
policemen and a half-empty bottle. They conducted 
their investigations with the aid of a paraffin lamp. 
Slogans were scribbled across the walls and a benevolent 
photograph of Tito gazed on the group below. Sordid 
financial details were transcribed into a series of docu¬ 
ments which were solemnly presented to us. The atmos¬ 
phere was serious, conspiratorial if you like, but it was 
definitely not the robbers’ den we had been led to expect. 

“You are touring the country?” said the man, giving 
us back our passports. 

“Yes.” • , 

“It is a good country for tourists.” 

“We hope so.” 

“You will doubtless see the beautiful town of Bled, the 
grottoes at Postjana and the Abbey at Nerisi?” 

“We might well.” 
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“You will join in the Chess Olympiad and Water-polo 
Competition at Dubrovnik?” 

“We doubt it very much.” 

“You will perhaps stay in the Students’ Town Built By 
International Labour Outside Zagreb ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

He appeared rather discouraged as he waved us good¬ 
bye. 
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Village Politics 

We clattered on for a few miles through silent villages 
on the road towards Ljubljana. Then we turned the car 
into a field for the night, a trifle uncertain from the lurid 
tales we had heard how far our bivouacking in the open 
would prove acceptable to the Jugoslavs. Mild anxiety, 
when one is convinced of one’s rights, is always pleasurable 
and we felt rather cheated when apart from some un¬ 
defined insects no one came to disturb us. It was, in fact, 
a shocking anti-climax. The night was empty of sound. 
To the north-west were the mountains through which we 
had come, to the south the hills which separated us from 
the sea. 

We woke idly to watch an old man scything in a field 
the size of a pocket-handkerchief a short way away. Our 
own position was by no means an exceptionally com¬ 
fortable one but it is difficult to convey the feelings of 
immense luxury which this man’s activity aroused. The 
nearest approach to it I can think of is lying awake in a 
ship, listening to the deck being scrubbed overhead, 
inhaling the strong smell of bacon and sickly tea being 
wafted down from the galley, and secure in the com¬ 
fortable knowledge that it is not one’s turn to be up. 

Further contemplation of the man with a scythe was 
however prevented by a second peasant, who, dawdling 
along the road, stopped and stared at us in a ruminant 
philosophic fashion. He, in company with all the other 
peasants we were to meet in Jugoslavia, seemed strangely 
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passive in comparison with the force and activity of the 
new regime, the all-pervading presence of which was soon 
to be so apparent to us. This passivity appeared in some 
way a guarantee of the continuity of history which no 
revolution can destroy—even if it was only that continuity 
of change and destruction which since the time of Glaudian 
has bred the resignation of the eternal peasant: 

Jam nulli Jlebile damnum, 

Sed cursus sollemnis erat , campusque furori 
Expositus; sensumque malis detraxerat usus. 

As this particular peasant stood watching us, wondering 
who these fresh intruders could be, these lines seemed yet 
more appropriate then when Sir Arthur Evans quoted 
them on a visit in the last century. And it struck us also 
that this peasant who was watching us with such placid 
intensity belonged to a different world to those we had 
encountered up to now—that the careful farmer near 
Vitry, the Bavarians in their gasthaus and those voluble 
sentimental Italians in that anonymous village were, 
despite their differences, closer to each other than any of 
them to him. 

It would indeed have been disheartening, if this, the 
first peasant we had met, had taken our presence for 
granted. Nevertheless we found his stare more effective 
than the most vigorous shake. It made us feel that there 
must be something immoral about our languor, so we got 
up and began to talk to him. 

I do not know if you have ever been summoned from 
your bed on a Sunday morning to talk politics to a 
Slovenian peasant in your pyjamas, but it is a thing to be 
avoided. It went all right to begin with. He chatted to us 
about the weather and the bad state of the country. But 
soon we began to think that it was about time to shave. 
Our peasant had, however, little sense of place. No amount 
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of soap lathered over our faces could put him off once he 
had got started. It only provided an admirable opportu¬ 
nity to point out that razors were unobtainable in Jugo¬ 
slavia. 

We were discovering that talking to people in a lan¬ 
guage you hardly understand is like learning to ride a 
motor-bike. The conversation gets going. Then you want 
to stop and memory deserts you. Ultimately the only 
satisfactory method we could think of was to fall off alto¬ 
gether by seizing our man firmly by the hand, clapping 
him on the back so that he was choked into silence, and 
wishing him a fervent farewell and long life to his children. 
Much experience was needed to teach us the smooth 
finish, the slow changing into neutral and the gentle stop. 
This time we just leapt into the car and motored away, 
allegro con brio, for despite our peasant’s troubles it was a 
fine day and we were in the country we had come to see. 

It was also Sunday and we looked for a church for 
Mass. Most of the villages were away from the road, the 
spires of their churches emerging from clumps of trees. We 
kept to the road, however, and after a while came to some 
houses. We stopped to ask a lean angular man, unshaven, 
and in a cloth cap, and of generally desiccated appearance 
who was carting some barrels of diluted manure from a 
yard, if there was Mass that morning in his village. 

There was, he said, three times a day and the next was 
just starting. Would we like to quarter our machine in 
his court? He was determined to be helpful and to speak 
in English. We were well with the health ? Perhaps if we 
had come from faraways we would wish for a rest? He 
showed us over his place. A thought struck him. And here, 
he said, leading the way with a simple and solicitous pride, 
is the necessary closet. You see, he went on, he was a 
respectable people, once. 

We fled from this ghost, after quartering our machine 
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in his court, and sought sanctuary in the church, which 
was crowded with men and women. A sermon was 
preached of great strength and power. As is the way with 
languages of which one hardly knows a word it sounded 
incredibly eloquent. After we had come out into the sun 
Christopher went to change some money and I went to 
the yard to find the back of the car draped lugubriously in 
some old cloth. No one, I thought, deeply touched, had 
up to now shown such care to preserve our paintwork 
from the sun. But the protection apparently was not for 
our paintwork but for our host, who was scared into 
nervous stuttering by the thought that the G.B. plate 
would lead to questioning by the police as to who we 
were and what he was saying to us. Perhaps, he said, we 
could come back for lunch. As he had already explained 
there was a great shortage of food, I said we would return 
after luncheon, which we went without, Christopher not 
having found anywhere to change money and being 
ignorant as yet of the simple system of barter which was 
alone capable of taking the traveller through Jugoslavia. 

He had, however, made friends with a wiry little man 
who passed himself off as a mechanic, a pose we were later 
to discover to our cost too commonly assumed by anyone 
anxious to take our car to pieces. The mechanic, pseudo 
or otherwise, led us to a cafe for some beer, where he 
proceeded to expatiate on the difficulties of life in Jugo¬ 
slavia. 

While he did so I debated in my mind on the universal 
proximity of pubs to churches. It was, I thought, a great 
argument against puritans that men who stepped spirit¬ 
ually refreshed out of a church should feel that the next 
most obvious thing to do was to fortify themselves with 
beer. 

At this moment we certainly needed fortifying. Our 
introduction to the country was being rather unnerving. 
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Outside the silence was being murdered by loudspeaker 
music. Inside our mechanic was continuing his woes. He 
had apparently at some recent stage in his career under¬ 
gone a metamorphosis from a civil servant; bureaucrats, 
owing to the new craze for decentralization, had suddenly 
become surplus and had been dismissed in large quantities. 
It was part of the withering away of the State in con¬ 
formity with the best Marxist doctrine. Our friend was 
evidently one of the withered. 

Two army officers, their uniforms based on the Russian 
model, came and sat at our tabic, rather disconsolately as 
if they had missed a date, but the mechanic only enlarged 
the scope of his tirade to include the army and an exposi¬ 
tion of recent troop movements. The two officers said 
nothing, finished their beer, gave up their date for lost, 
solemnly shook hands and left. By this time our host, if 
he may be said ever to have withered, was blossoming out 
again pretty fast. Feeling rather embarrassed for him, we 
left, murmuring thanks and excuses, for the necessary 
closet and our friend with the dung cart. 

We found him vastly altered, having disposed of his 
dung and his bcarcl, though he still had the appearance of 
a man who has strayed into the wrong party and is won¬ 
dering if he should get out or stay for a drink. He looked 
rather like Harold Lloyd and it turned out that he had in 
fact been in films in America, which he felt entitled him 
to talk with a certain sad bravado of Charlie Chaplin and 
Marlene Dietrich. His mother, dressed in black with a 
string of pearls and lonely, far-seeing eyes, came down¬ 
stairs, shrouded in dignity and with an air of “For I am 
Duchess of Malfi still” enveloping her. 

She explained that their family had lived there for 
three hundred years. On the death of the father before 
the war, the prodigal son had returned from Hollywood 
to manage their estates. Their village had been in turn 
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Austrian, Italian and Jugoslav. They informed us rather 
naively that they were now waiting for liberation by 
England and America. In their frightened seclusion they 
had not yet caught up with the bewildering turns of the 
political situation. 

We were led with a bowl of fruit, excellent coffee and 
cakes made from Jugoslav and Viennese recipes into a 
walled garden where his mother talked to us in whispers 
of Vienna and the versatility of her son, who by this stage 
of the conversation was an opera singer and pianist of 
distinction. “But now,” she said, “look at his hands”— 
and her own expressed a rending and delicate sorrow. The 
new regime had reduced him to a drayman, his land to 
twenty-two hectares, and his house to a communist billet. 
An iniquitous system of taxation and tolls had been 
devised. He dictated a vast number of figures which were 
eventually lost overboard on our way back, in Venice. 

Apparently what would happen would be that a govern¬ 
ment inspector calculated that so many head of cattle, for 
instance, could be raised on his farm, and demanded a 
number to be sold to him, irrespective of whether they 
were there or not. If the wealthier farmers had had a bad 
year they then had to scour the countryside on a treasure 
hunt for cows, which the poorer peasants would produce 
at the free market rate of 25,000 dinars each, and, having 
bought them, resell them to the government, who would 
give them 4,000 dinars. By such means, he declared, it 
was hoped to drive them into collective farms, only that 
meant farming not only what had formerly been their 
own land, but other people’s as well. There was the case 
of the village of O. They had turned themselves into a 
co-operative and now what had become of them ? They 
hadn’t even enough money to buy cigarettes, and had to 
beg for them. 

“But our lot is not much better,” he went on, pouring 
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out some more coffee and figures; “we have neither 
freedom nor food.” 

We did rapid mathematical calculations. It did not 
look right, but by the time taxes had been deducted he 
appeared to have a minus income of several thousand 
dinars. It is not right, we said. No, he went on, it is all 
wrong. How is a man to live, he demanded. The coffee ? 
The sugar? That was sent from America. 

“My son played in the cinema,” explained his mother, 
who interrupted in German. “He has been in America. 
We were formerly superior people. You must go now? 
So!” Ah well, it had been a relief to talk to us. A great plea¬ 
sure. But the police. She shuddered. “Please not to talk.” 

Before we left we removed the camouflage, delved deep 
into the back of Stephen and produced a tin of corned 
beef, which our host received with embarrassed courtesy 
and thanks and put in his pocket, we suspected with 
inward distaste. Wc asked for their address, but they 
would not give it to us. “The police,” she whispered, 
sending her son to peer round the corner to see that all 
was clear, “they will steam open the letters.” 

These people had suffered; they had been badgered, 
they were safe enough now, but during the last few years 
they might at any moment have become the victims of 
some casual piece of cruelty, not very vindictive, but 
simply stupid. But why, why, does tragedy assume such 
shuffling ridiculous forms as it took in this man ? Perhaps, 
we thought, as we drove out of the yard, it is to enable us 
to smile slightly at it when we get round the corner. For 
we began to feel that if we took all the tales of woe we 
heard too much to heart, ours was going to be a very sad 
story indeed. Even as it was we found ourselves leaving 
that village with mingled emotions of horror and scepti¬ 
cism, and our sleep was haunted for several nights to come by 
the sight of ci-devant film-stars led to execution in dungcarts. 
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Ljubljana 

The road along which we were bumping steadily deteri¬ 
orated. It was execrable, hardly noticeable in fact were 
it not for the little heaps of stones piled along it at intervals 
for future distribution to prove it was at any rate paved 
with good intentions. Both Stephen and ourselves suf¬ 
fered badly, and a tiresome and repetitive process began, 
known as “better to stop and see what’s wrong with the 
car”. 

On one of these occasions we were crawling in con¬ 
tortions beneath the engine, attempting to tighten inac¬ 
cessible but obviously vital nuts, when a man came past 
on a bicycle. He stopped and began to talk to us, leaning 
against his mount, a solid but battered-looking machine 
which had once, like the suit its rider was wearing, seen 
better days. An equally battered black felt hat was firmly 
entrenched on his head. I find it difficult to vizualize him 
clearly, as most of the time I was looking at him from an 
unadvantageous position under the sump. But from this 
unusual angle he struck me as a more familiar figure than 
the others we had met that day, and it would not have 
surprised me if he had told us he was just coming back 
from a Sunday evening on his allotment and was looking 
forward to high tea and a sly dip in the News of the World. 

Instead, after some initial expressions of alarm and 
admiration about Stephen and our journey, he waved his 
arm at the woods and began talking of the partisans who 
had hidden themselves there during the war. We asked 
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him if he had joined them. “Not me,” he said, “not on 
my life. I am a family man myself and I can tell you that 
they were a thoroughly rough lot.” 

We suggested that this was perhaps what they were 
meant to be. But he was glad to talk to Englishmen and 
continued to let himself go. The partisans would no doubt 
have thought his views bourgeois in the extreme. His 
sentiments were, however, age-old; had in fact been ex¬ 
pressed by whichever of his ancestors had coined the word 
Hadjuk for brigand. This was a word of Magyar derivation 
which originally meant unmarried. It was first applied to 
young freelances—Knights Bachelor in other words. 
(The word “Cossack”, it seems, had the same kind of 
derivation.) 

The Hadjuks are now a football team in Split but in 
their more warlike days bands of them kept alive by 
murder the spirit of independence behind the frontier of 
the Ottoman Empire. While they ranged the mountains 
the more family-minded Christians settled down as rayahs 
or tame peasants under the Turk, in much the same 
fashion as our friend on the bicycle under the relevant 
conqueror in the last war. They doubtless considered 
themselves respectable enough folk and the Hadjuks by 
contrast a collection of cut-throats—which shows what 
tricks time can play on our reputations because it is the 
Hadjuks who have since been made heroes by history and 
romanticized in folk songs. 

There is, however, an essential difference between these 
Hadjuks and the Partisans. The Hadjuks, like the Chet- 
niks in the last war, sought to preserve an old tradition, 
while the Partisans fought to establish a new one. This 
difference is reflected in the personalities of the Chetnik 
and Partisan leaders; the one a Serbian Staff Colonel 
circumscribed by his upbringing and the outlook of his 
fellow officers, the other a trained revolutionary from 
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Croatia who had for a long while been in charge of the 
Communist Party in Jugoslavia. 

It was because of these differences in their careers and 
aims that Tito and Mihailovich conducted their cam¬ 
paigns so differently. Mihailovich relied on local forces 
which were able to melt away into the villages when not 
needed; forces which were widely distributed and difficult 
to control. They sought to preserve their homes and the 
life they knew against reprisals and the risk of destruction 
and put their trust in the theory of a general rising at an 
opportune moment. 

Tito’s troops, on the other hand, were held in more 
compact and central positions and their leaders were 
disciplined by the stringent philosophy of a ruthless party 
machine. They were prepared to risk the reprisals and 
paradoxically attracted by their activity considerable non¬ 
communist support. 

In consequence it was Tito who was soon being 
backed by the Allies and it was Tito who won, thus 
becoming the one man living to win a war and a revolu¬ 
tion at the same time, potting the red and the white to¬ 
gether. 

It would not, however, have been opportune, even if we 
had the ability, to discuss these matters with the man on 
the bicycle, who was still holding forth as if he were down 
at the local with a couple of pints behind him. We there¬ 
fore bade him good-bye and extricating ourselves and num¬ 
erous spanners from underneath Stephen proceeded on 
our way. We soon decided, however, that it was time for 
us to retreat to the woods ourselves to find somewhere to 
sleep that night. We found a clearing in the trees and 
unpacked the car. Next morning we were disturbed by 
what we took to be gipsies lighting a fire under a tree and 
sending their children to plead for lumps of sugar. One 
of these, a little girl of twelve with a ring on her finger, 
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informed us very seriously that she was married, and, 
with some indignation, that she was not a gipsy. 

After breakfast we spent hours encircled in tyres and 
surrounded with nuts and bolts, desperately trying to 
mend punctures and re-organize Stephen, who now looked 
as if he had spent all his life in the wood we had been 
sleeping in. Then we left for Ljubljana, the capital of 
Slovenia, speculating on the spelling, the pronunciation 
and the kind of place we would find. 

When we arrived late that morning we found a some¬ 
what dishevelled town with music blaring from loud¬ 
speakers and with tattered banners and photographs of 
Tito everywhere. We did not expect to stay there long 
for Ljubljana had, we suspected, few sights to offer the 
visitor. There was, however, one which, as a historial 
curiosity, I would have liked to find. Somewhere near 
the old quarter there is said to be a memorial to an 
unknown soldier of the Grand Army, placed there pre¬ 
sumably by Marmont, and with a poignant inscription 
recording how this servant of the Emperor had died for 
liberty. 

There is to my mind an extraordinary irony in such an 
inscription in Ljubljana whose inhabitants have never 
been particularly free and were certainly not so under 
Napoleon. It is also a reminder of what happens to the 
good intentions which are the common property of dic¬ 
tators ancient and modern. For while Napoleon doubtless 
intended to give the Slovenes and Croats their liberty, his 
administration of Illyria, which began with the most 
grandiose schemes of reconstruction, ended in failure and 
petty tyranny and Fouche decamping with the funds. 

From these more gloomy reflections it will be realized 
that our suspicions regarding Ljubljana were confirmed 
and that unless we wished to go and look at painted 
beehive fronts in the museum there was no reason for 
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delay. We were, moreover, anxious to get on. But before 
we could do so we had to pay a visit to Putnik. 

This was an all-embracing organization which I like 
to think of as the representative of some distant and super¬ 
natural sovereign, elfish and unpredictable, to whom, in 
each large town he visits, the traveller hastens to pay 
tribute. In more prosaic terms, Putnik is a much-magni¬ 
fied travel agency to which the best comparison is possibly 
the old Russian Intourist. It controls travel and everything 
pertaining to travel (such as hotel accommodation) 
within Jugoslavia. 

In each large town there are two Putnik offices, or, as I 
cared to imagine them, temples. One was for Jugoslav 
nationals, at which there would usually be a large number 
of people queuing, and one was for the visitor. The 
difficulty was first to find the right one, then to make 
oneself understood. 

This Christopher set about doing, finally emerging 
from the portals of the Ljubljana Putnik weighed down 
with a small supply of coupons and dinars. Some of these 
were special Putnik coupons which clearly possessed a 
mystic and privileged significance of their own, though 
their precise validity we could not and never did succeed 
in determining. They were worth twice as much as the 
ordinary currency but no one knew when you could use 
them. Clearly, however, we could not waste time debat¬ 
ing their value. We had some petrol coupons, of tangible 
worth, and the next job was to find some petrol. 

Although Jugo-petrol was available, a small treasure- 
hunt had always to be run before we could get any. This 
is what would happen. Most large towns had a petrol 
station somewhere on their circumference, but there was 
no going straight to it. First of all, the hunt met at Putnik 
for coupons. Next came the petrol station. We would 
circle the town for a short while, making anxious 
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enquiries till we found. The hunt then started in earnest. 
For our joy at finding the petrol station was usually tem¬ 
pered by the fact that no petrol could be supplied without 
the manager, and the manager had just moved off for 
some slivavic —the Jugoslav national drink. One of his 
hands, however, would volunteer to take us to collect him 
and we would drive off with our guide clinging to the 
running-board. The scent was picked up, the manager 
was found, and he climbed on to the car with a few fol¬ 
lowers who had become excited by the chase. The field 
returned to the garage. Two foolscap forms were pro¬ 
duced, filled in and signed. The petrol was obtained and 
with one of the manager’s friends still clinging, slightly 
drunk, to the car, we would make off out of the town. 

So with Ljubljana. But despite our success with the 
petrol we were forced to admit that our interview with 
Putnik had not been in other respects satisfactory. In fact 
our prospect of getting round Jugoslavia had become 
suddenly bleak. The roads, unmade-up and abominable, 
might puncture, shake and delay us. Policemen we were 
later to find in their plenty, pertinacious in their enquiries. 
Peasants there were as well, as anxious to protect as the 
policemen to prevent. All these could waylay and delay 
us. But they could not stop us. There was to be only one 
difficulty, insistent and insurmountable. We were to be 
starved out. 

For while there was no difficulty in getting petrol 
coupons, the Putnik girl in Ljubljana had told Christopher 
that food coupons could only be obtained after you had 
stayed in a place for five days. “Why,” she asked, “can 
you not stay in the Students’ Town Built By International 
Labour Outside Zagreb ?” Christopher refused to yield to 
these blandishments. “Then,” she said, “you will have to 
eat in restaurants.” 

But the meals provided by restaurants where available 
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were of prohibitive price—about 300 dinars at an exchange 
rate of 120 dinars to the pound. Had it not been for the 
generosity of the inhabitants, who would always provide 
us unasked with fruit and with bread from their own 
meagre supplies, we would have lasted in Jugoslavia for a 
very short time indeed. 

In consequence we left Ljubljana hot, bothered and 
rather hungry till we met a student from the university 
some way from the town who was trying to tickle some 
chub in a stream. His efforts were unsuccessful but he 
gave us some bread which was sufficient of a miracle to be 
getting on with. Then having bathed in the stream, we 
resumed our journey towards Zagreb. 



CHAPTER VI 


Zagreb 

About twenty kilometres from Novo Mesto we turned 
down a side lane and after some speculations as to our 
whereabouts eventually reached a large river, probably 
the Gurk, which we crossed by a wooden bridge. We 
followed a road which ran parallel to it for some way, 
then, having chatted to some of the peasants who were 
just finishing their day’s work, we turned into a field near 
a group of farmhouses and unloaded ourselves for the night. 

We collected sticks from a wood, under whose shelter 
we were sleeping the night, lit a huge fire and recklessly 
cooked ourselves an equally huge meal from our diminish¬ 
ing stores of tinned food. These proceedings were watched 
radier disconcertingly by a strange character who squatted 
down on his haunches about two yards away, and stared 
at us with mad intense animal-like eyes for about half-an- 
hour without moving or murmuring a word, before 
finally shuffling off into the darkness. 

We stayed here the whole of the next day, bathing and 
washing our clothes in the Gurk, which gurgled past us 
at a rapid rate. Everything on the farm, the buildings, the 
contraption for drying hay, the gallow-like wells, were 
exactly the same as the illustrations in an old travel book 
I found at home, even to the peasant girls, who regarded 
us as gods, asked, wonders truck, if we were not afraid, and 
brought us coy tributes of apples and grapes. 

The farm itself was owned by a fellow who looked 
exactly like a Ghekov landowner of the lower sort and who 
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had in fact spent a large part of his life farming in Russia 
near Omsk. Somehow or other, in spite of land reform, 
he had managed to retain eighty hectares, or so he told 
us. Perhaps he just wanted to boast. We suspected him of 
unnatural vices. He was built like a big bald-headed 
bear, with a clumsy handshake and a tremendous mum¬ 
bling smile. He tried to make us drunk on rakia, which we 
swallowed in turns, while Christopher chatted to him 
about the dryness of the land. 

We were about to escape when a low whistling sound 
announced that our efforts with the tyre the previous 
morning had been unsuccessful. There was nothing for 
it but to sleep there the night again, which we did with a 
suspicious wind blowing round us and bottles arranged in 
singular fashion round our bedding rolls to keep off 
intruders. Some alarm was occasioned when one of them 
was knocked over by a stoat. The next morning we left and 
arrived in Zagreb. 

Here a number of buildings of late Austro-Hungarian 
Empire vintage bore evidence to the rule of the Habsburgs. 
To tins family the Croats had an extraordinary loyalty 
considering the way the Austrians allowed them to be 
maltreated by the Hungarians. Thus when the latter, 
under Kossuth, revolted against the Habsburgs, the Croats 
immediately sprang to arms. Led by their patriot poet 
Jellachitj, they defeated Kossuth. In return the Austrians, 
on the establishment of the dual monarchy, put them 
back with astonishing ingratitude under the Hungari¬ 
ans. 

The Croats had to be content with a statue erected to 
Jellachitj in the market square at Zagreb beneath the 
Cathedral. For a long while he was left there, in flowing 
mantle and high plumed hat, pointing towards the scene 
of his victories. He was then removed, strangely enough 
not by the Hungarians, but by the communist government, 
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presumably because Jellachitj being an Austro-Hun¬ 
garian general his statue was calculated to revive ancient 
loyalties to the Habsburgs. 

The liquidation of Jellachitj is an interesting example 
of the problem which faces the present government in 
desiring to encourage pan-Slav and national traditions 
without stirring up at the same time separatist or anti¬ 
communist feelings. If all your existing national heroes 
were either pro-Serb, or pro-Croat, or pro-Hapsburg, and 
none of them pro-Communist, it must be very hard to 
know what statues to leave and which to remove. 

Thus the mausoleum of Serbian Kings at Topola has 
evidendy been locked up because it was liable to arouse 
inconvenient memories of the Karageorgevitch dynasty. 
On the other hand, while Jellachitj has been removed the 
Mestrovich statute to Strossmayer in Zagreb has been left. 
I expect it was decided that although Strossmayer was a 
Catholic Bishop he merited his memorial by his work for 
the Croats and by voting with the minority at the Vatican 
Conference. 

It is all very puzzling, though it is only fair to add that 
the iconoclasm is not confined to the Jugoslavs as the 
Italians removed and ground into pieces the giant Mestro¬ 
vich statue of a fourth-century bishop at Split. This was 
perhaps not such a bad thing, as a gesture of pompous 
nationalism had led to that very impressive work being 
placed in the peristyle of Diocletian’s Palace, where it was 
utterly out of proportion with its surroundings. 

I suppose the root reason for removing all these statues 
is not really because it is feared their presence might have 
an unadvantageous political effect on the populace, but 
because those who remove them find it impossible to 
divorce the larger issues of ideas and politics from the 
details of everyday life. They cannot bear to look at a 
statue of a man who held a different ideal from their own. 
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A similar intolerant instinct leads to the constant altera¬ 
tion of street names. Thus it would be improper to 
continue to walk down a Belgrade street which has recently 
been re-named after General Zhdanov, once you have 
broken with Russia. So the name must be changed again 
to something slightly less suspect. 

This habit of name-changing is again not confined to 
the communists. There is a cinema in Zagreb called the 
“Balkan” whose name has been changed five times in the 
course of a quarter of a century. It started off with its 
present name but it soon began to be felt that the term 
“Balkan” was perhaps a little uncivilized so it was re- 
christencd “Central European”. With the formation of 
the Balkan Entente, however, motives of national soli¬ 
darity demanded a reversion to the original name which 
kept the field till the arrival of Ante Pavelic in the wake 
of the Germans. It was then felt that “Central European” 
was more suggestive of the Hitlerian New Order, but tire 
Partisans were unable to tolerate this piece of Quislingism. 
So they turned over a new leaf and re-named it “Balkan”. 

Politics of such voladle intensity merit a closer study 
than I have been able to give them. I have therefore 
abstained in this book from any consideration of the 
quarrels which formerly divided Serbs and Croats. These 
quarrels are now in any case quiescent. Amongst the 
communists racial divisions are taboo while amongst the 
people at large unity, superficial or real, has been produced 
by a common dislike of their rulers. 

Of this dislike we were to receive plenty of evidence up 
and down the country—much more than the usual 
grumbles of people who were traditionally “agin the 
government”. In general there was no hesitation in 
complaining publicly and in crowds of the bad living con¬ 
ditions •—that was just what was needed to impress foreign 
visitors with the need for aid—but, logically enough, those 
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who suffered from lack of freedom came singly to make 
their complaint. 

Thus here in Zagreb, while Christopher trailed from 
Putnik office to Putnik office, I sat in the car giving a kind 
of Press conference to waves of Croats who surged, 
questioning, round Stephen, and then would as suddenly 
and inexplicably recede. Only once, when there was no 
one else around, did someone slip across the street, whisper 
sadly in French: “Ah! You come from a free country,” 
and glide furtively and quickly away. 

He was followed by an attractive young girl who clung 
to the arm of an Italian opera singer, whom she explained 
was her husband and was going to England and wanted 
some money. The situation was clearly becoming difficult. 

But I was not left long in this exposed position, for soon 
afterwards Christopher came back full of his experiences 
with the Putnik girls. 

“Good morning,” they had informed him. “You are 
travelling from England. And you have come to stay in 
the Students’ Town Built By International Labour. We 
are most grateful. Here is a form.” 

“No,” replied Christopher. “We’re not going there. I 
have come about some coupons.” 

“For these,” said the first Putnik girl, “we advise you 
to stay in the Students’ Town.” 

“Allow me,” said the other. “Here I have a plan. It 
is outside Zagreb. I would wish to show you the way.” 

“No. It’s no good. We really haven’t the time, We are 
not going to go there.” 

The Putnik girls had refused to believe him. Plans and 
photographs were produced in profusion. 

“Here becomes no one,” they told him, “who does not 
go there”. 

They had regarded him as a blackleg. He was a man 
of culture. He had come from England. Why could he 
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not go there ? But the atmosphere had brightened when 
he had said we were going to Belgrad. 

“Belgrad?” they had said. “Well then, you will travel 
on the new Road of Brotherhood and Unity, which has 
shortly been opened by Comrade Backaric. It is wonder¬ 
ful, really. Here are some photographs. You see. This is 
its image.” 

This was the famous autopul between Zagreb and 
Belgrade. The Putnik girls were enthusiastic that anyone 
had come to use it. What they did not mention was that 
when Comrade Backaric of the Politbureau had come to 
open this road, into the making of which vast quantities 
of money, steamrollers, propaganda and international 
labour battalions had been recklessly thrown, no one could 
find any scissors to cut the tape. Pie therefore had to make 
do with a rusty razor blade. 

Nothing was now good enough for Christopher, and 
petrol coupons, forms and more coupons, followed each 
other over the counter in quick succession. “What would 
you like?” said one of the Putnik girls with surprising 
magnanimity. “I can give you a comb.” 

Christopher, having escaped from this exhausting inter¬ 
view, found me with the Italian opera singer, who was 
still asking for money and who gave us the first really good 
meal we had in Jugoslavia at the Hotel Zagreb while we 
explained patiently that we had not got any. 

At this hotel they were evidently all out to please 
foreigners and waiters swarmed round like flies. After 
lunch we went with our friends to look at the Cathedral, 
which was locked, and at the old quarter, which wasn’t 
old. We then said good-bye to them and started to look 
for petrol and our way out of the town. 

As usual we went round in small circles until a drunken 
and peculiarly voluble and incomprehensible little Magyar 
climbed on to our car, across which he hung like a 
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misplaced mascot, shouting directions. As the directions 
increased in intensity he hung further across the car and 
started to embrace first Christopher and then myself. He 
continued to cling to the car long after any excuse for 
doing so had passed, alternately mouthing gibberish and 
attempdng to fondle us in a most loathsome manner. 

He was by now a first-class menace, slipping from one 
side of the car to another like butter off a hot potato. 
Accordingly, having ascertained from him in a coherent 
interval that the petrol station was another mile down the 
road, he was sharply ordered off. He obeyed, dumbstruck 
and immediately, eyeing us accusingly like a spaniel sent 
home on a walk. 

Then, having got our petrol, we jolted across country 
until we arrived on to the Road ofBrotherhood and Unity. 
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The Road of Brotherhood and Unity 

We arrived on the autopul with considerable anticipation, 
for the fame of this road had permeated beyond the Putnik 
offices to an Italian policeman in Trieste who had des¬ 
cribed it to us as a molto bella strada. True, it has its 
dangers. Those who drive along it by night are apt to 
find stray things in the middle of the road—an unlighted 
steamroller, perhaps, that has been left there in the course 
of operations, a collapsed cart, its back axle gone, its load 
of pumpkins distributed across the molto bella strada in 
random heaps, on the largest of which the owner would 
be sitting in unaffected patience, smoking a cigarette. 
Nevertheless, there is no denying it is a good road. 

It is Tito’s great achievement. Something had to be 
built. So like other rulers he built a road. It could be 
built with enthusiasm where other projects would have 
needed more expensive or unobtainable materials. Now 
it is advertised in agencies and made, with its workers and 
and student camps, a symbol of Socialism and the new 
State. 

Yet it remains for the moment one of the world’s 
whitest elephants. Apart from Embassy officials and high- 
ranking communists no one else uses it for motoring, for 
no one else has a car. For us it was a relief to reach its 
smooth surface. But for the peasants, although there had 
been some disturbance in their daily lives when it was 
being built, it was in the upshot just another road. 
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They moved with graceful and alarming agility as the 
car approached them, the men in capes and black felt hats, 
the women in scarves and billowing dresses, and ran their 
cattle from the road with shrieks and waving sticks. As we 
passed they turned and watched the dust subside—the 
apparition vanish—in the distance. Then they drove 
their cattle back and continued their journey—a journey 
which was never ending, a journey which was always the 
same. They were unperturbed, unaltered in appearance, 
by the changes around; eternally peasant. No, it was not 
surprising that Tito had described them in a bravura 
passage as “The most stable foundation of the Jugoslav 
state”. 

Was it true that his new regime was just another ripple 
over the surface of their lives, advancing and receding? 
Or was it a tidal wave submerging all that had gone 
before? We pondered the question. While darkness fell 
we continued to fly along that long white road, flanked 
by expressionless fields, as if we were on a journey to 
the moon. We were beginning to think this Housman- 
esque voyage of discovery supremely dull when Stephen 
stopped inexplicably, immobile, hot and smouldering; 
a volcanic crater disfiguring the surface of an otherwise 
empty' plain. We peered into the bonnet like small boys 
gazing through a telescope which they cannot focus. 
We could see nothing, do nothing, except to shake 
irrelevant pieces of machinery, half in anger and half in 
hope that it would be goaded into action. It was. As 
mysteriously as it had stopped, it started again, and for 
the space of a hundred yards we leapt once more into the 
night. 

Stephen was now behaving like a Bren gun in training. 
He stopped, started and stopped again. As best we could 
we continued our staccato progress, marking our path 
with an accumulating pile of forgotten spanners and 
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swear words, both produced in profusion at each succes¬ 
sive stop. At last we reached a wood through which the 
road had been cut; the first break in the landscape for 
miles. We camped in it gratefully despite the hornets 
which appeared to infest it and the dust and leaves which 
garnished everything we produced to eat. By morning 
the car was cured. We leapt into it and hurtled on 
our way like escaping criminals; unwashed, unshaven, 
unbreakfasted. 

All that day we palpitated across the plain, deviating 
only for petrol and provender in Brod—a dreadful hole. 
It is true that we turned into Brod bumping, hot and 
sweltering, and that the most inoffensive town, if entered 
in a hurry in unsuitable weather, can remain branded on 
the memory with ineffable if irrational disgust. But the 
wrong weather alone cannot account for the horror which 
the name of Brod evokes. It lurks in the memory, clouded 
and choking the mind still with its dust. Impossible to 
dispel that dust and discover for the reader the outlines of 
the town. That is its horror. For Brod remains indescrib¬ 
able, like the phantasmic, disconnected shapes of a night¬ 
mare which continue, even when awake, to flitter before 
one’s eyes. 

Our memory of Brod is of a town without character, a 
town of altogether negative ugliness, a filthy and meaning¬ 
less conglomeration of alternating shacks and ferro¬ 
concrete. Some damp slum, its character detected by a 
glistening arc of light thrown out by a street lamp may 
seem positively ugly. Yet, for those who do not live in it, 
tire grey line of its streets may yet aspire to beauty by the 
strength of their gaunt and bare assertion. No such mean 
dignity disfigures Brod and no imagination, however 
poetic, can extract it. In its own way, Brod is perfect. It 
discloses nothing which is beautiful or remarkable. Its 
soul, or that of the old town which once stood there, has 
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been lost in the Sava (in which we hastened to bathe) and 
has not yet been recovered. 

We bumped out of Brod with relief; lunched in a wood 
filled with truffling pigs; stopped only where it was 
necessary to quench Stephen’s thirst and our own. On 
these occasions we would draw water from some wasp- 
infested well, talk to any conveniently-situated peasants, 
refill the radiator, then drive off hastily across the drought- 
stricken plain; the sun glaring, our windscreen open. For 
there really was a compelling urgency about the autoput 
that prevented delay, even if anything could be found there 
to delay one. It was like running the gauntlet; once 
started on it there was nothing to do but to get to the 
other end as quickly as possible; or as quickly, rather, as 
we could risk Stephen going. By now, coated with dust, 
he was visibly tiring. But we pushed on. 

About twenty kilometres from Belgrade we gave a lift 
to a large old woman who appeared to consist of nothing 
but a huge bundle of shawls, so that we wondered if she 
might be just an overclothed scarecrow with no substance 
at all and that if we shook her she would disintegrate. She 
climbed on to Stephen who shook violently, but she herself 
showed no signs of disintegrating. Instead she talked with 
great volubility all the way to the outskirts of Belgrade, 
where she lived. What she said was mostly incompre¬ 
hensible but we gathered she lived on a collective farm, 
and seemed, I think, exceptionally happy about it. 

Apart from the Putnik girls and the Chekov landowner 
near the River Gurk, she was the only person we had met 
who seemed to be content with the government. This was 
perhaps because hers was one of the collectives near 
Belgrade from which the peasants did not have to be 
expropriated because the land had been owned by Ger¬ 
mans before the war. These collectives were by far the 
most prosperous and often shown to visitors. 
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Even these farms, however, shared in the agricultural 
strike which spread over the whole of the northern half of 
Jugoslavia in ig51. The government had to resort to what 
M. Komar, the President of the Council of Agriculture, 
called “political and administrative measures,” and which 
was the culmination of the land policy which had been 
pursued since 1945. 

This began with Jugoslavia collectivizing farms at a 
quicker rate than any other Eastern European country, 
except perhaps Bulgaria. They were enabled to do this, 
first because the large estates had already been broken up 
before the war, and secondly because the Communist 
Party being in open power from the beginning did not 
have to cope with the variety of other parties—Small¬ 
holders’, National Peasant, Agrarian, Ploughmen’s and 
the rest that flourished temporarily, like wild flowers on 
bombed sites, in other Eastern European countries. 

With collectivization proceeding quicker in Jugoslavia 
than elsewhere it occasioned considerable surprise when 
amongst the Russian denunciations of Tito in 1948 was 
listed an accusation that he had neglected the class war 
in the villages. There was an added irony in the fact 
that exactly the same quotations were made from Lenin 
to support this accusation as had been made by Kardelj, 
the present Jugoslav Foreign Minister, in support of his 
government’s land policy but a short while previously. 

The effect of this denunciation and of the break with 
Russia was to increase rather than decrease the rate of 
collectivization. By the spring of 1949 there were over 
4,000 co-operatives and by the time we were there about 
a quarter of the land had been collectivized. 

But in pursuing this policy Tito was placed in a 
dilemma. On the one hand he wished to pursue the 
Marxist line and conscientiously to collectivize the 
country. On the other he did not wish to antagonize the 
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peasants completely since they were the majority of the 
population, and the economy of the country, particularly 
after the Russian break, depended on them. 

These two aims were mutually contradictory. Never¬ 
theless an attempt was made to reconcile them by means 
of what was called the “voluntary principle”. The 
peasants were to be induced to enter collective farms not 
by force, but by gentle pressure; the collectives were to be 
made better off through the provision of tractors and 
fertilizers; the independent farmer was to be made worse 
off by a system of tolls and discriminatory taxation. These 
were the methods that had been explained to us so viru¬ 
lently by the dispossessed Slovenian landowner we had 
met on our first day in Jugoslavia. “We are pursuing”, 
said Marshal Tito, in confirmation of this gentleman’s 
arguments, “a rigorous but gradual policy towards our 
village rich.” 

The policy failed, however, for three reasons. The first 
was that local communists neglected the voluntary prin¬ 
ciple and tended to push peasants into co-operatives who 
were not feeling in the least co-operative, and whose sole 
common wish was for the scheme to be wrecked at their 
earliest convenience. 

The effect of these lapses by local officials was obviously 
cumulative in that the stronger the methods used to induce 
peasants to join the co-operatives, the stronger the opposi¬ 
tion both inside and outside the co-operatives and the 
stronger the methods necessary to suppress that opposition 
if the scheme was not to suffer. 

The second reason was that the co-operatives were not, 
in fact, better off than the independent peasants so that 
there was no inducement for anyone to join them. This 
was partly because collectivization proceeded faster than 
the supply of tractors and fertilizers. “There were cases”, 
Marshal Tito recently complained, “where co-operatives 
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had been created and their members . . . stil] had to use 
wooden ploughs and hoes, which means that in such co¬ 
operatives they did not see any of the benefits which had 
been promised them from the beginning.” 

The third reason was that far from being worse off, the 
independent peasant was better off than the collectives 
because in order to obviate the effects of the drought the 
compulsory levies on much of his produce were removed. 
He was therefore able to sell that produce on the flee 
market. 

The government gallantly attempted to meet these 
developments and the consequent discontent. First of all 
they resorted to what M. Komar called “political and 
administrative measures”, and even enforced Article 240 
of the new penal code under which “causing the disrup¬ 
tion of a co-operative” is punishable with imprisonment 
up to ten or fifteen years. Secondly, if paradoxically, 
there was further emphasis on the “voluntary principle”. 
Thirdly, the collectives were re-organized on a profit¬ 
making basis, selling on the free market and giving their 
members regular wages to buy what they wished. 

The first two methods are obviously contradictory. To 
send batches of objectors to the other end of the country 
to be employed on “socially useful labour” might be in 
accordance with the best traditions of “Marxist realism”, 
but it is a policy which cannot possibly be reconciled with 
the “voluntary principle” and policy of gradualism that 
is being ostensibly pursued. The rulers of the country 
have therefore been unable to escape from their dilemma. 
They must indulge in an open policy of repression and 
compulsion or they must order a pause in the process of 
collectivization. Soviet Russia, faced with much the same 
problem, chose the former course. But Tito for a variety 
of reasons has up to now chosen the latter. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the government 
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have abandoned their original objectives. Kidric, who is 
President of the Federal Economic Council, a member of 
Tito’s Politbureau and one of the most important men in 
Jugoslavia, has warned the “enemies of socialism” not to 
imagine that the recent abolition of compulsory State 
purchase of some agricultural products heralded a return 
to capitalism. And Tito himself has said that the govern¬ 
ment would not weaken in its decision to put collectiviza¬ 
tion through since it is part and parcel of socialism. “In 
1952,” he went on, “it was hoped to supply the co¬ 
operatives with several thousands of tractors.” 

The time will come when Tito is forced to realize that 
his Marxist theories have failed and that more than 
tractors and fertilizers are needed to make peasants enter 
communist co-operatives. The reason for the failure of 
that policy will be the same as that which caused it to be 
undertaken in the first place, namely the independence of 
the peasantry. The Marxist does not believe in the peasant 
being independent. His land must be taken away and his 
tools must be locked up at night. But the peasant clings to 
his land because he realizes its possession gives him the 
independence he prizes more than anything else. 

When, therefore, I read in a well-meaning book on 
revolution in Eastern Europe that “the really new thing 
in peasant policy is that it is considered in economic terms, 
with real understanding of what the peasant needs”, it is 
clear to me that the author has missed the point by yards. 
It is not what the communists say the peasants need which 
is important. It is what the peasants want. And they want 
their independence more than they want the fertilizers. 

Such an abstract belief is ridiculed by the communists. 
But when they find that it has not faded away as they 
foretold they will be forced to choose between admitting 
they were wrong and trying to destroy it by force. Perhaps 
when it comes to the choice, Tito will remember that it 
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was the same independence of the peasantry which he is 
attempting to destroy that, by resisting the Germans, put 
him in power. 

We stopped at Novi Beograd, a banner slogan floating 
over us. The old woman, whose extraordinary shape was 
partly explained by a number of parcels and pumpkins 
hidden in her shawls, plodded off into the night. For our 
part we retreated out of the town in order to make our 
state entry into Belgrade proper the following day. 
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Belgrade by Night 

The next morning, having dusted and polished Stephen 
as best we could and extracted some of our less oily 
clothes from the steadily increasing morass at the back of 
our car, we motored proudly into Belgrade, with all hands 
at “harbour stations”. 

That afternoon Stephen was docked and hospitable 
hands thrust us into limousines which swept us out of the 
town again. We dived off" rafts into the Sava and the dust 
of the autoput was forgotten. We returned to a civilized 
tea. After these pleasant and most necessary preliminaries 
we were shown the town, around which we were driven at 
speed by Amos. 

Belgrade is of no especial beauty. For the motorist it 
provides a puzzling ordeal equalled only by organized 
games at a children’s tea-party. If there were a few more 
cars about it would be genuinely deadly. The direction 
we wished to take had to be indicated by a series of hoots. 
One short blast on the horn is for right ahead, two for port 
and three for starboard. 

The furious gesticulation by enraged policemen which 
follows the misuse of these signals is more alarming than 
the deepest oath at sea, and as they are entirely contrary 
to the instructions contained in the seamanship manual I 
found them most confusing. At dusk the danger increases 
because at the same time as visibility declines many more 
people come flocking out on to the streets. The result is 
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that Belgrade on a dark night is like the Thames Estuary 
in a fog with little to be heard but intermittent hoots. 

The result of a collision is that the Belgrade motorist 
will lose one of the series of coloured cards which are 
stored at the back of his Jugoslav licence. These must on 
no account be used for telephone numbers and passing 
messages as they are there for playing forfeits with Belgrade 
policemen. Every time a motorist makes a serious mistake 
he drops a life and a card is removed. When all the cards 
are used up he loses his licence. 

Belgrade motoring, however, held no fears for Amos. 
After showing us the window in the palace from which the 
naked bodies of Obrenovic and his wife had been thrown 
in 1903—a process popularly known as defenestration— 
he took us, in the gathering dusk, up to Kalemegdan. 

Here the hill on which Belgrade was built fell steeply 
to the juncture of the Sava and the Danube. On its 
summit the remains of a Turkish fortress looked over the 
rivers as they converged round a barren island, and im¬ 
mediately below on to a fun-fair playing communist 
music. On the flooded land the other side of the river 
were the serried hutments of students, joined together by 
the banner slogans -which straddle the streets of Jugoslavia 
and inhabited by a new generation which is being taught 
to build roads and believe in Tito. Next to the hutments 
were the great unfinished hulks of the new communist 
palaces. The work on them had been held up owing to 
the perilous position in which the Five-Year Plan economics 
had landed the country. But worse was in store. It has 
now been discovered that these dreams of the future are 
sinking into the soil at a fairly fast rate. It is an argument 
not against building but in favour of choosing the right 
foundations. 

By contrast to these sudden and somewhat blatant 
efforts there was, on the hill, beneath the fortress and above 
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the fun-fair, an ancient Orthodox shrine—small, dark, 
overpowering, with hundreds of burning candles. Here, 
honeycombed into the hill, the Christians had heard their 
Mass in the days of Turkish rule. 

You could not enter this chapel without sensing at once 
the immense connection between the Orthodox religion 
and the national culture which has always been the mark 
of their Church. The two are strongly bound up together. 
For when after the Battle of Kossovo the Turks occupied 
Serbia it was only in the liturgy and tradition of the 
Orthodox Church and in the folk songs and ballads of the 
past that the national spirit could find expression. 

The position of the Orthodox Church has not been easy 
under the communist regime. Nevertheless the commun¬ 
ists have not the same suspicion of it as they have of 
Catholicism and its international authority. This, however, 
is not due simply to the national traditions of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, because the Catholic clergy have fostered the 
language and spirit of the Slovenians just as much as the 
Orthodox clergy that of the Serbians. It is also that there 
is another vein of tradition running through the Orthodox 
Church—one of passive submission to State authority. 
A great other-worldliness, and the feeling that if they 
could preserve their liturgy and the barest freedom of 
worship, nothing else was important, was perhaps re- 
ponsible for this tradition. But whatever the reason for it 
the result has been that the Orthodox Church has had the 
experience of working out under the Turks the same sort 
of rough compromise as it has now come to with the 
communists. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to overrate this tradition 
of Orthodox submission. For their Church, perhaps with 
a contempt of what they thought the more juridical and 
legalistic attitude of the West, has developed a mystical 
spirit of resistance of its own. 
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This spirit of resistance was incarnated in a very active 
form in a man like Gavrila, who, as Patriarch of Belgrade, 
resisted the demands first of the Germans and then of the 
communists. His successor, Prodanov, it was hoped would 
prove more amenable. As a gesture of conciliation the 
Patriarchal Palace and Seminary at Sremski Karlovici 
were returned to him. Representatives of the government 
were present at his consecration. The Diplomatic Corps, 
led by the British Ambassador, knelt to kiss his ring. The 
government representatives shook his hand. Later he w T as 
received by Marshal Tito. But he has since done little to 
justify the hopes placed in him and the hold of his Church 
on the people is still strong. 

It would be equally accurate to talk about the hold of 
the people on their Church. Its festivals are part of their 
lives. Each village has its patron saint, each family its 
protector. Ploughing and harvesting are reckoned by the 
Church’s calendar. Ploughing, for instance, begins on the 
Feast of St. Simon; similarly in Southern Serbia there is a 
tradition that grapes should not be eaten till after the 
Transfiguration, while in Montenegro the peasants are 
said to bring their first bunches of grapes to church on the 
Feast of the Assumption. It would in fact be difficult to 
over-estimate the importance attached to feast days in 
Serbia. This devotion of the Serbian people to the tra¬ 
ditions of the Orthodox Church has not been shaken. As 
we left the shrine to change for dinner we felt that perhaps 
the women would still be coming to burn fresh candles, and 
the beggars still be waiting outside, when the fun-fair had 
gone the way of the fortress and its music finally faded 
across the plain of the Voyvodina. 

Such a belief however is not shared by the communists, 
who hope that by teaching children the principles of 
Marxism on the one hand, and by making it difficult for 
them to be taught their religion on the other, both the 
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Orthodox and Catholic churches in Jugoslavia will die 
a natural death. “Religion”, said Marshal Tito recently, 
“is a problem that can be solved not by administrative 
measures, but by education and economic progress.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to identify his views 
with those of the old-fashioned liberal anti-clerical who 
believed that religion should have nothing to do with 
education, which should be the function of the State. For 
the latter thought he was acting in the name of those 
values which are attached to human personality and which 
the communist faith denies. He did not try, as the 
communists are trying, to invent an entirely new set of 
values. He merely, when he pushed religion aside, 
unfortunately forgot the origin in Western Christendom of 
the values be was trying to defend. 

But with the communist, and I really think that this is 
still the case in Jugoslavia, it cannot in the end be simply 
a question of setting religion aside, because there will be 
no side to set it on. The whole of life is to be taken up 
with an entirely new set of values which they have im¬ 
pressed upon the nation. This is being done with the ut¬ 
most enthusiasm. In the dimmest parts of the country 
the traveller will see new schools being built in which 
Marxist interpretations of history and science are taught, 
and religion is denigrated as the handmaid of capitalism. 
Every teacher must have passed a course in Marxism. 
Every person who wishes to get on must be a communist 
or a communist sympathizer. Every communist must give 
up his religion. It is a new civilization which is being 
imposed and its object is that the peaceful practice of 
communism should be made as normal and as eosential to 
life in Jugoslavia as that of Mahommedanism is in Iraq. 

This is the basic fact which red herrings about “col¬ 
laboration” and “separatist tendencies” and “political 
interference”, whatever foundation they may have, should 
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not be allowed to obscure. The crisis will come with 
Tito’s church policy, as it will come with his land policy, 
when it is realized that a policy of gradualism is not 
sufficient to achieve his aims. He will then have to choose 
between yielding to those members of his party who have 
been stirred up by bis own anti-religious propaganda, and 
abandoning the tenets of his Marxist faith. 

There was no time to discuss these deeper problems on 
our return from Kalcmegdan, for a farewell party was 
being given that evening by a departing diplomat and we 
were occupied with the examination of what was left of 
our dinner jackets. But we had, we reflected as we 
changed into these relics, timed our arrival in Belgrade 
well. Not only was there a party, but Tito was at that 
moment exceptionally good news value. 

This was because the public of the western world was 
just beginning to appreciate the consequences of the 
quarrel with the Cominform. It waited attentively to see 
whether Tito would pull it off or whether he would slip 
up on the Marxist banana skin he had himself discarded. 
Would his Government survive the shock and the demise 
of the Five-Year Plan? 

The result of this earnest speculation was that a welter 
of economic delegations and trade union missionaries, a 
batch of politicians and a whole confabulation of special 
correspondents had seeped into Belgrade in addition to 
the usual odds and ends, undergraduates and others, to 
be found touring the country. They were all welcomed 
to the charitable bosoms of their respective embassies. 
They were all continually dropping in for drinks. They 
had, all of them, every conceivable variety of breakdown. 
They broke down in cars and coaches on the auteput fifty 
miles from Belgrade, like migrating swallows falling into 
the sea; and like birds breaking against a lighthouse they 
beat their wings in hopeless fascination against the walls 
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of Putnik offices. Their conversations broke down. Their 
nerves broke down. Hardly had one flight been disposed 
of than a new batch arrived. 

They were a curious collection. There was a nasty 
piece of work from Birmingham arrested for gun-running 
on the Albanian frontier. There was a lepidopterist from 
Camberwell who had come to the country ostensibly in 
search of butterflies and was caught up on his arrival in a 
currency racket. When, after a number of representations, 
he was finally released, he declared that he had captured 

the prison black market at L-and was quite content 

to stay there. There were two undergraduates from 
Cambridge who came and slept on the veranda at the 
British Embassy. There were three trippers in a taxi, 
shorted and bearded, who passed through on the way to 
Greece. There were three trade unionists, five special 
correspondents, and a broadcaster. 

There was an American woman who said she had come 
to Europe for a change after her third marriage in Reno. 
She had arrived before the war in Nice and had worked 
round through San Remo and Taormina to Tirana. Her 
career here was modelled on that of the Duchesse de 
Sanseverina in La Chartreuse de Parme. She became a 
vigorous supporter of Zog. She fled when Mussolini came, 
and established herself in Belgrade. She stayed there, to 
her credit, till the Germans came, and then embraced the 
cause and the supporters of General Mihailovich. This, 
as they retreated into the mountains, became an acute 
discomfort, but “I guess,” she said, “in wartime one must 
make some sacrifices.” After the war she re-established 
herself in Belgrade. Following the death of her fourth 
husband she took up the study of ikons and Byzantine 
frescoes. In Serbia there are a number of reproductions 
of St. George to whom in the course of her researches she 
became extremely attached. “Gee,” she sighed, “I wish 
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I could make him number five.” She also became 
enamoured of the ancient monastery at Cetinje, which 
she wanted to buy. 

All these and more came and went. And now as a 
diversion from intermittent performances of Aida at the 
Opera and Hamlet at the cinema, there was Stephen. And 
in him, ourselves, white-shirted and black-tied, hooting 
furiously, if incorrectly, as we charged, hopelessly lost, 
round and round Belgrade in an endeavour not to be late 
for dinner. 

After dinner, which we ultimately found and greatly 
enjoyed, we went on to the party which was in a house on 
the edge of Belgrade. There was a dance floor laid out in 
a small and lovely garden. Lights hung from the trees. 
In the centre of the garden was an invidng pond. The 
other side of the pond a cinema film was in process of 
expiring. Two trade union missionaries turned up in 
close-fitting blue lounge suits exuding a feeling of “We’re 
all brothers here, aren’t we, else we’ll fight you for it”. 
One of them was Welsh, sour and reserved. The other 
was full of non-conformist ardour. Special correspondents 
pullulated round them. Regular correspondents lined up 
at the bar. There was a single Russian officer, cheerful 
and isolated. There were one or two Jugoslav ministers. 
There was a huge stuffed pig. Around these distractions 
the other guests circulated. 

We walked over to the trade unionists. They were 
engaged in a discussion as to the relative morals and 
advantages of help to Tito and help to Franco. The 
argument of the non-conformist trade unionist was surpris¬ 
ingly cynical, though not altogether strategically correct. 

“What has Spain to give us?” he declared, with a 
rhetorical flourish at the stuffed pig, “—Oranges. And 
what has Tito got to give us ?—a bulwark against Russia.” 
Somebody remarked that the real issue with Spain or 
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Jugoslavia or any other power whose government was 
inefficient, autocratic and on the verge of economic 
collapse, was whether if it fell a better or a worse govern¬ 
ment would take its place. If there was no better 
alternative government ready to supplant the existing one 
it was obviously our duty to support the lesser evil as 
much as we could. “Hence,” he continued, “you have 
this paradox: an autocratic government is in a position 
to prevent the emergence of an effective liberal opposition 
which you could support instead. The more liberal it 
becomes, the less its own claim on the liberal powers, and 
as long as it is in a position to blackmail them with the 
threat of a pro-Russian government it could be as auto¬ 
cratic as it liked.” 

The Welsh trade unionist, whom the correspondents 
had been plying with drink in an effort to make him talk, 
suddenly spoke up. “The Tito Government”, he said, 
“is not as autocratic as it used to be. Besides, you cannot 
have liberty without economic prosperity. You cannot 
have economic prosperity without industrialization. You 
cannot have industrialization without your Five-Year 
Plan. You cannot have your Five-Year Plan without 
curtailment of liberty.” 

“So whatever happens,” someone suggested meekly, 
“you cannot have liberty.” 

“You cannot talk to me about liberty,” said the Welsh 
trade unionist, “I remember the bad old days. I have 
been over thirty years, man and boy, in the South Wales 
coalfields.” 

I have often found that the South Wales coalfields have 
an unhappy knack of putting a stop to political discussion, 
but I had not expected them to turn up in Jugoslavia. 

After that, Christopher talked to the Russian and I 
danced with a Belgian girl who said that she disliked her 
convent and wasn’t this all too heavenly. Then we left. 
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Belgrade by Day 

The next morning, an unfortunate effect of the party, I 
woke early. Unable to get to sleep again I struggled out 
into the streets to look at Belgrade at a slightly more 
leisurely pace than the previous day’s joyride. It did not 
convey any different impression, although there was a 
certain sad novelty in a capital town almost completely 
devoid of shops or of anything to put in them. In general, 
chemists’ and bookshops seemed to alternate. The latter 
were full of translations of the gospel after Marx and Lenin 
and of the Russian authors. They were not, of course, 
without their Dickens and Balzac. The most interesting 
shop was the commission shop, where people took anything 
they had to sell and where the range of articles on sale 
varied from chess sets to combinations—strange if not 
entirely useful emporiums. 

By contrast to the deadening effect of empty shops was 
the equally strange feeling that somewhere in this town, 
if one could search for it, there were scenes of gargantuan 
and altogether preternatural activity. From the early 
morning when people went off to work, through the time 
they came back from it in the afternoon, till the time they 
all sallied out onto the streets in the evening, there was a 
definite air of purposefulness about the place which was quite 
astonishing and which was unlike any other city I know. 

I think in watching, say from the top of a bus, the 
activity of a normal town—the shoppers—the groups 
going into a theatre—the diners walking into restaurants 
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—the cars parking—the lights—the advertisements—that 
my impression in watching this scene is one of continual 
surprise that so much can be going on, that so many lives 
can be led so closely packed together and yet in such 
apparent isolation, bearing little relevance the one to the 
other. In Belgrade, however, my impression was exactly 
the opposite. I felt rather like watching an ant-heap, 
that here was some closely co-ordinated manoeuvre the 
secret of which I had not yet discovered. It occurred to 
me that this atmosphere of purposefulness—of some joint 
scheme afoot—was deliberately fostered by the news¬ 
papers, the slogans and the music from the loudspeakers. 
Here was Borba with Djilas exhorting everyone to join in 
the march to socialist democracy; there was Republika , the 
paper devoted to Socialist self-criticism, not seeking to 
question the common objective but tactfully suggesting 
that a certain step was perhaps not in accordance with 
socialist realism. Here were the slogans urging me, as I 
walked down the street, to join in the struggle for National 
Liberation and Workers 5 Unity, and wishing long lives to 
Tito, to Production and to the First of May. Even the 
advertisements heightened the atmosphere of conspiracy. 
There were few goods to advertise but those which there 
were were mostly preceded by the word Jugo, signifying 
that the article in question was owned by the State. 

The slogans, I decided, were there simply to impress 
themselves on my consciousness, to stifle rather than stim¬ 
ulate inquiry. I should not pause to ask “Why should I 
struggle?” “Why must I unite?” That was entirely 
irrelevant. The important thing was to struggle, to unite, 
to look after the First of May. “Auntie” (J. B. Tito) would 
look after the rest. And I turned round, and there was 
Tito, or a photograph of him in a shop window empty of 
everything else but the other members of the Jugoslav 
Politbureau. 
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I stood before this tabernacle. What, I asked, were the 
workers really struggling for, and when they had got it 
would they be struggling for something else? Almost as 
from the oracle I expected the answer, for the bespectacled 
Kardelj to turn and point a finger at me like a benign and 
scholarly half-cousin of Lord Kitchener: “You, comrade, 
do not know what we are struggling for, we probably do 
not know ourselves, but we do know that whatever it is we 
are going to get it.” 

But it is difficult to discover, now that I am back in 
England, the precise atmosphere of Belgrade. As I 
remember it, an air of cliquey-ness filled the town like the 
pages of a left-wing weekly. There was a feeling that the 
whole city had been edited and was going to press; that 
“We take Tito in here” had been stamped on every street, 
and that the next edition of Borba was going to contain 
an account of yesterday’s session of the summer school at 
a workers’ college, towards which I was certain all those 
men with brief-cases and badges must have been hurrying. 

As I walked back to the flat, still not feeling very like 
a substantial breakfast, my reflections on the strange scene 
were interrupted by the sound of singing. A party of 
schoolgirls a la Searle, revolutionary flags borne aloft in 
their midst, were marching with great determination 
across the square. They sang lustily in praise of Tito. 
There was no doubt in my mind as I watched them that 
everyone in Jugoslavia, young and old alike, were being 
recruited in the struggle. 

In giving this impression of tremendous activity, Bel¬ 
grade mirrors the whole of Jugoslavia. It is from this 
activity that the revolution has derived its force and it 
would be foolish to underestimate it. Anyone who has 
visited the country casually since the war must have got 
the impression of the immense if sometimes misdirected 
energy of its leaders. The rich were to be expropriated, 
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the land socialized, the country industrialized, all in one 
breath. The fact that these admirable aims were to a 
certain extent mutually contradictory diminished their 
enthusiasm for none of them. But poor communications, 
lack of sufficient machinery and of skilled workers and 
technicians, the break with Russia, disorganization, 
drought, dissatisfaction, hampered their frantic efforts. 

Machinery was left lying around in factories without 
anyone knowing who had sent it, where it had come from, 
how it worked or what it was there for. Two 2,500 kilo¬ 
watt transformers installed at a machine factory outside 
Belgrade were burned out in four days. According to the 
Trade Union paper Rad, 20 per cent of home-produced 
machines under the Five-Year Plan were unserviceable. 
Goods when produced were distributed erratically. Some¬ 
times tens of thousands more ration cards than there were 
inhabitants in the area would be delivered to a town. 
Sometimes ration cards and wages would arrive weeks late. 

Having got your wages you might feel, if you lived in 
Nis, say, that you might like to merge them with some of 
your savings and buy a pair of boots which would cost 
you twenty-five pounds. But if you wanted to polish them 
you would probably find that you would have to go to 
Belgrade to buy a tin. Then if, while staying in Belgrade 
looking for the polish, you felt that you might try and 
scrape a salad together, you would almost certainly dis¬ 
cover that you would have to discontinue your search for 
the polish to go back to Nis to buy the vinegar. 

But it was not simply that goods were badly distributed, 
it was that they were often not produced at all. For the 
administration, lost in the contemplation of grandiose 
mechanical schemes, failed to realize that things like 
toothbrushes and soap tended to wear out with use and 
needed to be manufactured as well. But it refused to lose 
heart, and saw-mills in use under the Austro-Hungarian 
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Empire and machinery sent from abroad were alike hailed 
as triumphs of the Five-Year Plan. So things went on. 

The Russians expressed disapproval of these methods. 
The Jugoslavs replied that this was their revolution and 
that they could run it quite well for themselves thank you, 
and proceeded to do so. Then, becoming aware of the 
morass they were in, they launched a new scheme to be 
blessed with full ideological approval. “Decentralization” 
was the new cry. “An end to bureaucratic inefficiency.” 
This was the true Marxist-Leninist line. Any other inter¬ 
pretation was counterfeit. Ministries were abolished 
wholesale and Higher Economic Councils set up in their 
place. Only key products such as the hydro-electric 
scheme at Jablonica—how often does one hear of the 
hydro-e’ectric scheme at Jablonica—were to be kept 
under Government supervision. 

Raw materials, with the exception of “two hundred 
more important ones”, were to be freed. Factories were 
to do their own buying and selling and keep 70 per cent 
of their profits for investment, wages and workers’ ameni¬ 
ties. Workers’ councils were to be set up. Trade unions 
were to educate their members on Marxist principles of 
management. The West—a decent interval having 
elapsed since the quarrel with Russia—was applied to for 
aid. This has now been received to the tune of about £250 
millions from Britain, France and America, and has 
enabled, amongst other things, consumer goods to be 
bought, a capital investment programme of iq| per cent 
of the national income and an arms programme of 22 J per 
cent to be maintained. 

It is impossible to withhold a gasp of admiration for 
each successive effort, or for how each one was always 
justified by the ideological cliche of the moment; that 
industrial liberty must come before political liberty; that 
a people’s democracy must be run on different lines from 
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a parliamentary democracy; that temporary restraints 
are necessary for ultimate freedom; that the much- 
flaunted new “empiricism” is the ideal communist line. 

Reading their propaganda one even starts to wonder 
which came first—the practice dictated by necessity, or the 
theory which explains it—till one realizes that the 
dichotomy between theory and practice is one the western 
world can understand, but not the communist. For the 
whole joy of the latter’s political philosophy is that the 
theory is the practice—dictated by necessity—or by the 
ruler of the state—it comes to the same thing. 

Nor should we scoff at the developments in Jugoslavia 
simply because of that; there can have been few good 
things in history which have not in some sense been the 
product of necessity, or bad things which have not been 
held to be dictated by it. What is important from the 
point of view of future events is to discover who is going to 
decide what is necessary and the criterion it is to be 
decided by. 
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cc Little White Violet” 

The man who makes decisions in Jugoslavia is Tito. And 
it is an opinion which all the photographs and slogans 
mean one to hold. It is being impressed upon everyone 
down to those children I saw marching across that square. 
When I got back to the flat I asked what it was they were 
likely to have been singing. The answer was a touching 
song which, translated, begins something like this: 

Comrade Tito , the little white violet , 

We will make him grow in our hearts . . . 

But there is a twist to this tale which illustrates the curious 
continuity of history. For I was talking to a friend about 
this song and he said “Oh, yes. But there is nothing new in 
that. They used to sing it before the war. Only they sang 
it to Karageorgevic instead of Tito.” 

Even when applied to the Karageorge family we are 
forced to admit there is something that strikes us as a 
little discordant about the little white violet, an image 
dear to the Serbian mind. I suppose that if we could steep 
ourselves in that extraordinary mixture of violence and 
deepest pathos and sentiment which characterizes so 
much of their folk song, we would not think so. But there 
it is. We have not done so. And the contrast between a 
little white violet and the violence which has characterized 
the lives and ends of their rulers remains. 

There was the original Karageorge, who began a useful 
career by killing his stepfather, and who led the first 
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revolt against the Turks. There was Milos Obrenovic, 
who led the next revolt and was almost certainly the 
employer of Karageorge’s assassin. There was Alexander 
Karageorgevic, who was banished. There was Milos’s 
son, Michael, shot at inexplicably, but probably on Aus¬ 
trian instigation, in the park at Topchider. There was 
Milan Obrenovic, who was forced to abdicate. There 
was his son, Alexander, and his wife, Draga, whose un¬ 
fortunate end has already been alluded to. There was 
Peter Karageorgevic, who was called from Switzerland 
to replace him. There was his son, Alexander, murdered 
by one of Mussolini’s terrorists at Marseilles. There is 
Peter, who was dethroned, and there is Prince Paul. And 
there is still, strangely enough, Citizen George Kara¬ 
georgevic, of unsound mind, Alexander’s eldest brother, 
who has been left in his old age to ride his bicycle peace¬ 
fully round Tito’s Belgrade. 

It is for Tito an uncomfortable sequence for a man to 
look back upon whether in the villa at Topchider, or at 
Bled, or on his way to the island in the Adriatic to which I 
believe it used to be the habit of unpopular archdukes to 
retire for a safe holiday. Wherever he is, there is before 
him not only the precedent of Serbia’s rulers but of 
Trotsky as well. “We think”, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union has written to him, 
“that the political career of Trotsky is quite instructive.” 

There have, in fact, been at least four attempts on his 
life in the last few years. There is no doubt about it: Tito 
may have realized in 1948 that if matters were not brought 
to a head, his independence asserted and Zhujovich and 
Hebrang imprisoned, Stalin would eventually sack and 
liquidate him anyhow. Yet it obviously needed, even 
without all the wider issues involved in that dispute, 
tremendous personal courage to quarrel with the Kremlin. 

That quarrel was one of the most significant events since 
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the war. But for a long time the issues it involved were lost 
in a haze of communist jargon. There were the long, 
heavily-weighted communist epistles to the Corinthians, 
reproaching Tito and mounting to the vehement con¬ 
clusion that “such a shameful, purely Turkish terrorist 
regime cannot be tolerated”. There was the wounded 
pride of Rude Pravo that the “numerous proposals of 
the brotherly communist parties to discuss the situation” 
had been scornfully rejected. It was not stated what these 
proposals were. Perhaps they were just brotherly pro¬ 
posals : 

Und willst Du nicht mein Bruder sein 
So schlag ich Dir den Schaedel ein. 

And there were Tito’s replies to Stalin, very much more 
polite, rather like those of a lover accused of unfaithfulness 
attempdng to make it clear that provided he got his own 
way he had no quarrel. 

He had simply asked, he wrote, for the reduction of 
Soviet military experts in Jugoslavia to the “necessary 
minimum because of financial difficulties”. It was quite 
untrue to say that Comrade Djilas had made an insulting 
statement about the Soviet Army during the war. This 
had already been explained, protested Tito, “orally and 
in writing in 1945”. And it was “completely inaccurate” 
to say that “Djilas gave orders that the History of the 
C.P.S.U. should not be studied in Party schools and 
courses. Even now the history of the C.P.S.U. is being 
studied in all our Party schools and many courses.” 

He was unable to agree, he went on, with the con¬ 
clusions reached by Stalin “on the incorrect Political Line 
of the Politbureau of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist People’s Party in regard to the Class Struggle in 
Jugoslavia.” “It is not understandable,” he declared, “how 
anyone can speak of Bernstein, Vollmar, Bukharin, and 
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rotten opportunism in connection with our party. On 
the contrary, we study and take as an example the Soviet 
system, but we are developing Socialism in our country in 
somewhat different forms.” In general, he could not 
understand all the accusations that had been levelled 
against him. “We are amazed, we cannot understand, we 
are deeply hurt.” 

In fact for a long while Tito’s official attitude was that 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had been 
deceived and public attack .was concentrated not on 
Stalin but on the slanderous satellites. Hodza of Albania 
for instance was dismissed as “a trivial, bourgeois ignora¬ 
mus and a dangerous demagogue into the bargain”. 

It was not for a year or more that any public attack was 
allowed on Stalin. By then Tito was feeling more secure. 
They could call each other “a bankrupt group of sharks” 
to their hearts’ content. He had made sure of the support 
of his party and in November 1950, Zhujovic, who had 
helped set the spark to the fire, was released. “The central 
committee”, announced Zhujovic thankfully, “liberated 
my thoughts from their dark chains.” 

By this time, too, the reasons for the break were clear, for 
in the meanwhile politicians in other Eastern European 
countries who had endeavoured to combine communism 
with national independence, or were suspected of hoping 
to do so, had been swiftly tried and despatched. When all 
was said and done, and all the possible reasons for the 
break considered, from collective farms to Djilas’ resent¬ 
ment at the behaviour of Russian officers, they all 
narrowed down to this: Tito’s wish to choose his own 
methods. This was independence of thought—an un¬ 
pardonable crime. And he considered his country should 
stand by itself, if need be without Russian assistance. This 
was nationalism, which was worse still. 

While the reasons for the break were soon to become 
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clear, the reasons why Tito was capable of' risking it were 
clear from the start, for as Moshe Pijade, the veteran 
leader of the Jugoslav Communist Party reminded his 
hearers in Belgrade, Tito’s record was quite different from 
that of the other new leaders in Eastern Europe. Pie was 
the only one who had stayed and fought. The others had 
“returned to their countries in armchairs and smoking 
their pipes”. Moreover he had had a long and cos¬ 
mopolitan career. He had been an engineering student 
in Vienna. He had served, like Karageorge, in the 
Austrian Army. He had visited Russia in several capaci¬ 
ties : as a prisoner of war, as a rising revolutionary, and as 
the leader of the revolt in Jugoslavia. (Of his 1934—5 visit 
he said later that he realized that “all was not well” in 
Russia.) He had been to France, organizing supplies for 
the Spanish Reds. He had worked underground in his 
own country. He had been helped by British officers and 
supplies in the war. He had met, besides Josef Stalin, 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

This then is the man who, now increasingly friendly to 
the West, decides what is necessary in Jugoslavia. By 
what criterion does he decide it ? 

I have no doubt that, had we been able to go and see 
Tito up in his villa at Topchider, he would have returned 
a most non-committal answer to this question. And as we 
looked at him we might well have been deceived by his 
charm, by his slivavic, by his surroundings. We might 
have forgotten that this cheerful man in his well-cut suit, 
relieved here and there by a medal, who sat with the 
Alsatian dog by his side and an upturned cigarette being 
placidly smoked in a miniature pipe, was once a com¬ 
munist revolutionary whose life was one painful pilgrimage 
from prison to Moscow and back to prison. But it is 
not likely that Tito himself should have forgotten. 
So that though he may no longer be a Moscow 
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revolutionary it would be strange if he had ceased to be 
a communist. 

As it happened, however, we were not able to see Tito to 
cross-examine him on these points, and more immediate 
and pressing problems were in any case hastening our 
departure from Belgrade. For on the morning of our 
arrival there we had both lost our razors and due to the 
shortage of consumer goods there were no new razors to 
be had. There was a limit, we decided, to the amount of 
time we could borrow our host’s razor. 

Before we could go, however, there was an item of the 
utmost importance to attend to. It was clear that time 
and money would soon force us to abandon our hopes of 
getting down to Greece. Instead we planned to motor 
dirough Serbia and Bosnia to Montenegro and then back 
up the Dalmatian coast to the Italian frontier. Our 
arrival there was a situation which demanded our fore¬ 
sight. For if I presented my passport at Cesana in its 
present state it would be immediately noticed that my visa 
was marked for exit via Greece, and that anyhow it had 
expired. 

We envisaged this uncomfortable situation, betokening 
no end of letting and hindering. If we had not long since 
been detained on the Albanian frontier in order to explain 
the inaccuracy, we would now no longer escape. We 
would be arrested and sentenced as spies to a short term of 
“socially useful labour”. 

These, we felt, were doubtless fanciful fears, but added 
to them was another more forceful. Granted, what was 
perhaps unlikely, that Stephen had managed to survive 
till we reached the Italian frontier, it was improbable that 
he would be able to survive much longer. 

What would happen if we were ordered to retire miles 
into the interior, perhaps along the Road of Brotherhood 
and Unity itself, to find the office which could put our 
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papers in order? This was the desperate thought, and at 
all costs the peril had to be avoided. 

A busy time was therefore spent among the adminis¬ 
trative offices of Belgrade. Our visas were put right and 
we waved good-bye to our friends. We had greatly en¬ 
joyed our stay. And we hoped vaguely that the shaking 
of Stephen as he moved once more stiffly into motion 
would abolish some of its more livery remits. His was 
a sterner remedy than Alka-seltzer. 


G 
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All Topola Turvy 

Not long after we had left Belgrade we were con¬ 
templating a puncture with a lazy if anxious dislike, when 
a cloud of dust on the horizon disclosed a British number 
plate and a fast, low-built touring car, most unsuitable for 
touring Jugoslavia, whose occupants were clearly anxious 
to get home for the grouse. They slithered to a stop and 
got out of the car to warn us of the imminent approach of 
the three trippers in the taxi, who were entering from 
Greece and of whom they spoke in suitably scathing terms. 
They chatted to us for ten minutes, discovering mutual 
acquaintances with the same relief which greets a familiar 
face at a house party, welcoming the information that 
there was nothing they could do to help us like an an¬ 
nouncement that they were not expected to help with the 
dinner things. 

Then, stepping back into their Talbot, they sped for 
Scotland, and we felt rather like the administrator of some 
deserted island watching the departure of the last white 
settler. We turned proudly to our puncture, grateful for 
the interruption. When they got back they spread the 
tale in answer to anxious inquiries from friends that two 
men answering our description had been last seen heading 
south in a car which couldn’t make it. 

In a few hours we began to suspect this ourselves. It 
began with a huge Serb who measured about six foot six 
from the tassel of his smoking-cap to the tip of his turned- 
up shoes, and who stood like an immensely dignified 
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chimney in the middle of the road. We saw him just in 
time, braked, swerved, stopped. He stirred for the first 
time and bent over our car. Was there room, he said, 
for himself and his seven-year-old daughter? The latter 
clutched her father by the hand. They had, he went on, 
another fifteen kilometres to go. There obviously wasn’t, 
we said in English, it was already dark and we were 
looking for a nice place to camp, and we could not keep 
giving lifts to stranded Serbians up and down the country 
and expect Stephen to put up with it. And we pointed 
with an explanatory flourish to the back of the car and the 
failing gleam thrown out by our lights. “Thank you,” 
said the Serbian (speaking, naturally enough, in Serbian) 
climbing on to the back and pushing his daughter down 
on to Christopher’s lap, “you are really very kind.” 

Accepting this fait accompli we bumped off down the road 
together. But not for long. An extra large bump and a 
sudden grinding stop. As this had happened before the 
diagnosis was swift and certain. The dynamo driving 
chain—I announced it loudly like a guest at a reception— 
but the Serb, though awestruck by the announcement 
continued to cling with pathetic patience to the car. We 
decided to sleep there the night and remove him and the 
chain together in the morning. The latter could be done 
without disaster as the car ran off the magneto. But there 
was a difficulty. To reach our luggage we had first to 
evict the Serb. There was no alternative. It was done 
with success and he resumed his stance in the middle of 
the road. A lorry appeared as we were about to unload, 
saw him just in time, braked, swerved, and stopped. 

It contained a large number of workers who all clam¬ 
bered out to investigate, headed by a party official 
carrying a brief case and the badge of the Red Star Foot¬ 
ball Club (their rivals are tire “Partisans” and there is 
also a club called “Progress”). He spoke in a variant of 
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the French language, with a liking and insidious accent, 
punctuating each phrase with the words “par exemple ” as 
if they were a peculiarly illustrative oath. The announce¬ 
ment that we intended to sleep there the night shocked 
him into an orgy of exemplification. “ Pourquoi ? The 
town of Topola , par exemple, is but a few kilometres away. 
You can get there quite easily. Par exemple, we can tow 
you. It is in every way an excellent town. Tout le monde 
connait la Topola. It is of the greatest towns in Jugo¬ 
slavia—famous and beautiful. It has hotels, many with 
matchless cuisine. Its buildings, par exemple, are the equal 
of any in Paris. There are numerous mechanics every¬ 
where, excessively capable. Par exemple, they can mend 
your car.” 

We said we had not enough money to sleep in such 
luxury, and that in any case we preferred to sleep in the 
open. We did not say that we suspected the hotels, which 
were, in fact, non-existent, nor that we thought the same 
of the mechanics. Here the lorry driver got out and 
joined the argument. He was in every way the opposite of 
Par exemple. Par exemple was thin and smoothly dressed 
in a natty grey suiting. The lorry driver was fat with a 
greasy clodi cap, a dirty vest, a robust smile and Wehr- 
macht field boots. He had apparently been conscripted by 
the Germans to diive lorries and after the war had driven 
them for the Allies. Whenever he laughed, applauded the 
French or castigated the Germans, or wished generally to 
emphasize a point, he would proceed to slap alternately 
his chest and his boots. 

His real name was Radislav Milavankovic, but he 
became known by contrast to Par exemple as Comme ci, 
Comme 9a, with which phrase he would add further 
emphasis to his finely-balanced judgements. “ Comme ci,” 
he would say, slapping his chest, “ comme fa," slapping his 
leg, following the manoeuvre with an expressive wave of 
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his hands rather like a priest giving a blessing, except that 
he used to tilt his head to one side. By these means he 
hoped to signify at once the wisdom of his judgment and 
his indifFerence to your following it. He was a man of the 
world, your Comme ci, Comme 5a. He hastened to give his 
advice. To us he said, “ Comme ci, comme pa, it is all the 
same, but for the police it would be much more con¬ 
venient if you came with us. If you slept here they would 
be puzzled and come and question you. In any case you 
could not miss this opportunity of going to Topola, though 
to me of course it is all the same, comme ci, comme pa." 

Here the recitative stopped and a duet began between 
Comme ci, Comme qa, and Par exemple on the virtues and 
magnificence of the town of Topola. It lasted for at least 
a quarter of an hour. “Topola," began Comme ci, Comme 
qa, “is tine belle ville." 

“The most beautiful”, said Par exemple, “in Jugo¬ 
slavia.” 

“Les M’d’moiselles ”, replied the lorry driver, “are also 
the most beautiful.” 

“The equal, par exemple ,’’ broke in the other, “to any in 
Paris.” 

“Ah, Paris,” tailed off Comme ci, Comme 5a, tugging at 
his vest, with a smile which was almost as dirty, “Ah, 
Paris, les M’d’moiselles, les chemises." He appeared to dive 
into his pocket for postcards. 

“Let us”, hurriedly put in the party official, “hasten at 
once to Topola.” 

Here Comme ci, Comme 5a, had a come-back, staging 
the most extraordinary mime that we were to see repeated 
in different spots throughout the country. “And then,” 
he said, thrusting himself to the centre of the stage, 
“Essen," and proceeded to carve up imaginary food and 
swallow it in great quantities. “Essen" he repeated, and 
patted his stomach to lend point to the mime. “ Sliva ,” he 
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went on—down went one or two invisible glasses—then 
“ Schlafen at which he folded his hands, laid his head on 
them, and shut his eyes. At the finish of this imaginary 
sleep he looked like an advertisement for tonic wine. 
“Sutra” he said. “ Whoogh ,” and he flung out his hands to 
signify our departure on the morrow with a noise like a 
starting steam engine. 

After this performance it was clear we had no option. 
While the tow was being organized, Par exemple gave a 
short speech on the eternal brotherhood of the English, 
French, Americans, Serbians, Croats and other members 
of the F.P.R.Y. and a further discourse on the amenities of 
Topola. Halfway to this mecca we stopped for a drink and 
another speech by Par exemple. At the entrance to 
Topola, a small and entirely unprepossessing village, the 
tow rope snapped. Acting under the directions of Par 
exemple the villagers pushed the car up the hill, shouting 
excitedly, like the Lilliputians dragging Gulliver, and 
parked it outside the police station. Into this we were led. 

Here they were not entirely abreast of the change of 
national policy; there were army manoeuvres in the 
vicinity and we were received by the police with sus¬ 
picious cordiality to which were added the protestations 
of friendship of Par exemple, who pointed out that 
unfortunately our papers appeared not to be in order. We 
should have a billet from the police, he said, stamped in 
each town we had stayed in. But Putnik, we said, swore 
this document was no longer necessary. 

“The police officer,” replied Par exemple, “would like 
to know where you have been staying.” 

“Chez -we told him. Our information impressed 

the policeman without alleviating his suspicion. He pro¬ 
ceeded to telephone for instructions while Par exemple 
and Comrae ci, Comme ga, took us off for an excellent 
dinner. They gave us chicken. “Ah, lespetitespoulettes /” 
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exclaimed Comme ci, Comme <ja, and proceeded to rem¬ 
inisce once more about his experiences in Paris. Par 
exemple hastened at once to interrupt him. This, he 
explained, was how everyone ate in Jugoslavia. He was 
a man of singularly loathsome mendacity, whom we 
thanked with gratitude when we had finished our meal. 
Pie then returned us with an almost old-world courtesy to 
the police. 

Here they informed us artlessly that the hotels in the 
town were all full (there are in fact no hotels in Topola). 
Par exemple was not at all disturbed that the Parisian 
pretensions of the place should be shattered. “You will 
have”, he said, “to sleep here. The Chief of Police will 
give you his room.” “Bien soignee,” he added, and we were 
ushered with a fantastic flourish into a square whitewashed 
cell, or a room the size of it—about twelve feet across—in 
the centre of which was a huge double bed adorned with 
a grey blanket, occupying nearly all the space by right of 
its being the sole piece of furniture in the room. “The 
police”, Par exemple assured us as he wished us a 
problematical good-night, “are your friends.” “In Jugo¬ 
slavia,” he added, putting out a final piece of propaganda, 
“they are everybody’s friends.” He shut the door. They 
are undoubtedly disposed to show we added, sprinkling 
the blanket with D.D.T., a tactful concern for the 
foreigner. 

We crawled on to the bed. It is curious that neither 
that evening nor at any other time during our stay in 
Topola were we informed of what is, in fact, Topola’s 
claim to a place in the books—namely that it was the 
birthplace of Karageorge who initiated the expulsion of 
the Turks from Serbia by leaving his pig farm at Topola in 
1804 to lead a revolt against them. 

In the morning—the early morning, about half past 
five—a policeman appeared armed with a bucket and 
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brush. “Your room”, he said, “is now wanted by the 
Chief of Police.” What for was a mystery. Comme ci, 
Ccmme 5a, came to take us to breakfast. Then we returned 
to the car. We were not allowed to mend it ourselves. 
“Why?” they said. “There are excellent mechanics in 
Topola.” We explained patiently what was wanted and 
how they could remove the chain, then went for a walk. 

We returned to a dismal sight. Stephen, or what was 
left of him, was in a garage, with not a nut left upon a 
bolt. The radiator was down, the steering wheel hanging 
limply from the side of the car, the gear-box was in ruins, 
and at that moment the engine, having been levered out 
with crowbars, hung uneasily in mid-air. Our astonish¬ 
ment was as if one had visited a patient who had entered 
hospital to have his tonsils removed, only to discover him 
in the operating theatre with both legs amputated and a 
what-next look in the surgeon’s eye. 

We hastened to prevent further massacre. We sus¬ 
pected sabotage. We sei2ed Comme ci, Comme 5a. He 
eyed us like one who has been interrupted in the middle 
of an interesting if exhausting experiment. We demanded 
the reason for this dismemberment, ready now to repri¬ 
mand him as a parent does a child who has mischievously 
reduced a clock to its component parts. But he was not 
to be put off and tugged us away from the scene of action. 
“You must meet my grandfather,” he replied, and led us 
to a shed bordering the garage where an old man sat 
smoking over a jug of new wine. Grandpa took his pipe 
out of his mouth, poured us out some wine, and nodded 
sagely towards the wreckage. “They are seeing why it 
stopped,” he said. We returned to the attack on Comme ci, 
Comme ga, explaining patiently that as soon as everything 
was put back in its place the better for all concerned as we 
had to get away in a hurry. To our horror he countered 
by announcing that they had done all they could do 
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to-day, and repeated his Essen , Schlafen , Sutra mime of the 
day before, with the addition of a further mime indicating 
the staging of a play in the village that evening and the 
beautiful lines it contained—but only, it seemed, of the 
female parts. The shapeliness of the latter was demon¬ 
strated by several knowing winks and exclamations of 
enthusiasm. We stared dismally at the wreckage of 
Stephen. We were doomed to Topola for another night, 
theatre and all. “Good old Windmill,” said Christopher, 
“Never closed”. And we trundled away sadly for lunch, 
where an argumentative young man accused Christopher 
of being a Russian spy. 

We spent the afternoon wandering gloomily round 
Topola’s sparse and altogether uninteresting environs. We 
met a peasant girl with baskets of grapes and asked if we 
could buy some. She gave us whole bunches and refused 
to be paid. We lay down in a field, thoroughly sick by this 
time, exhausted by disaster. We ate our grapes and stared 
at the parched landscape. Above Topola, enclosed in trees, 
there was a large white basilica. It holds the tomb of the 
former kings of Serbia. But we were too tired and the air 
was too close for us to climb the hill to investigate this 
monument. We returned to the village, which had now 
assumed the aspect of a disagreeable railway station after 
the last train has left. “Let’s go to the Windmill,” we 
said, and went in search of the Burgomaster. Somebody 
bundled us into an old car and took us to him at break¬ 
neck speed. Our driver, the garage proprietor, talked 
mercilessly round the corners. He was a sad man, chiefly, 
it appears, on account of the fact that he had less income 
than his mechanics who received about 3,000 dinars a 
month. We reached the Burgomaster with relief. The 
latter was the languid possessor of watery eyes and a 
drooping moustache. It could hardly be said that he was 
a gay man either. 
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He led us away to a theatre supper in a small restaurant. 
This was the same as our lunch, thick greasy soup in 
which floated small pieces of meat. After supper some 
chessmen were produced. Despite his languor the Burgo¬ 
master played chess with astonishing speed and savagery, 
showing a reckless disregard for the lives of his men. We 
were in turn bewildered and beaten by his tactics but after 
he had won several games in succession he took us through 
the rain to the theatre. This was a hall filled with commo¬ 
tion and the families of surrounding villages brought there 
by Comme ci, Comme ga, in his lorry. As we went in, the 
Burgomaster looked for someone in the crowd who could 
put us up for the night. “Bloody capitalists,” was the only 
fragment we overheard from his first conversation, but he 
soon assured us he had found someone. 

The play began, its progress punctuated by cheers, loud 
hushes and groans at the villain who was bedecked in a 
military ensemble of spurs, sidewhiskers, dog collar and 
darkened eyes, over which a peaked cap remained firmly 
fixed. He represented an Italian war-time chaplain. We 
were in fact witnessing a kind of communist miracle play 
which was touring the villages. The hero was an Italian 
communist, symbolizing International Workers’ Unity. 
He appeared to have stepped straight from tire Fifty 
Shilling Tailors’ window. The heroine represented the 
pure patriotic determination of Jugoslav womanhood. 
She wept, made speeches, and clasped the hand of the 
Fifty-Shilling tailor. Fler father, an elder statesman in a 
bath chair, stood for incapacitated liberalism, and his 
friend, a Pontish character in striped trousers and paper 
carnation—an obvious gospodar —stood for fascist bour¬ 
geois plutocracy. There was also a vivid and excitable 
blonde, probably the sister of the heroine, and clearly the 
attraction of the evening, who apparently spent her time 
in fast cars with Italian officers when she was not flirting 
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with her boy friend, a weedy Croat collaborator. Finally 
there was a nun in high-heeled shoes who nursed the elder 
statesman and spied on the hero and heroine. It concluded 
with scenes of Elizabethan carnage reminiscent of the 
Burgomaster’s method of playing chess. The hero, after a 
rousing speech, was finally shot by the Italian padre and 
the elder statesman died of shock. The heroine alone 
survived to make a last speech to the freedom-loving people 
of the F.P.R.Y. 

After the play we were put under the protection of a 
bedraggled man with a dreary moustache and battered 
felt hat. He had eyes like a weasel’s. He smoked inces¬ 
santly and led us in silence to his three-roomed house. 
Here he produced some newly-pressed wine—incredibly 
distasteful—then showed us our beds over which hung a 
red star and also an endless and incongruous collection of 
postcards, photographs and holy pictures. Finally we 
climbed with relief to our beds and crawled under their 
home-embroidered, multi-coloured covers. Our last sight 
before we went to sleep was of our host swilling rakia 
which is a spirit distilled from whatever happens to be 
available. It is made of anything from grape husks to 
pumpkins. After several nightmares we woke w’ith vale 
headaches and looked around us. There was our host still 
swilling rakia, still with his battered felt hat, still brushing 
his hand across his mouth, still eyeing us furtively with 
weasel eyes. He generously offered us a share of his 
breakfast of sour bread, cold mutton fat and more med¬ 
icinal new wine. We escaped to the garage. 

All that day we stood like slave-drivers over Stephen 
and the tiring garage hands, urging them to put every¬ 
thing back in its place. It was pouring with rain, but we 
dared not move, partly because we feared, very reason¬ 
ably, that things would not be put back in their place, 
partly for fear that they, equally reasonably, would stop 
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working if we did not stand in the rain as well. Their 
method of putting things together was based on a simple 
deduction. If there was nothing left over the result was 
correct. The temptation in these circumstances to ignore 
or dispose of a piece of machinery that has been overlooked 
is obvious. But by six in the evening everything was, we 
hoped, back, and we prepared to start. By this time, 
however, the magneto was damp and had to be taken 
out and dried. We were to serve one more night in 
Topola. 

We had supper in the cottage of a Turk. Here were 
gathered the young of several families, all making much 
noise, being breast-fed, sworn at, amused, hidden and 
cajoled into sleeping in every corner of a tiny room. There 
was possibly one other room in the house. We washed, a 
bucket being produced and water poured over our hands, 
and then sat at a table in the centre of the room to which 
was brought some of the soup stewing in another corner 
of it. More new wine was produced. This repast would 
have been the family’s main, perhaps only, meal of the 
day. The father would have been working from about 
six in the morning to three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Topola, besides providing our first real contact with 
Jugoslav police and home life, was an interesting sidelight 
on Serbian methods of sanitation. These were far more 
primitive than the “necessary closets” of our Slovenian. 
Their lavatories consisted here of a large pit in the garden 
over which were placed floorboards, out of which a cir¬ 
cular piece is cut. The whole is sheltered by a small shed 
and is exceptionally awkward. 

Later in the evening, Comme ci, Comme 5a, came to 
rescue us from the Turk’s cottage and take us to his own, 
where he produced some grapes and his wireless; of the 
latter he was inordinately proud, prouder still when he 
tuned it in to the English news, which commented on a 
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fresh delegation to Jugoslavia. We slept again chez the 
weasel. 

Next morning we gave some shirts to Comme ci, Gnmme 
5a and promised further presents when we returned to 
England. Then we said good-bye to the totalitarian hos¬ 
pitality of Topola. There had of course been no possibility 
of replacing the broken dynamo driving chain once the 
old one had been removed. This implied the immediate 
declension of our battery, resort to hand-starter work, 
gradual failure of our lights and increasing difficulty in 
attempting to drive at night. Something had already gone 
wrong with the wiring of one of our headlights on that 
fatal evening just before we were stopped by the Serb 
standing in the middle of the road. Nevertheless we had 
left Topola. We felt free. We breathed a sigh of relief. 

When we were a few hours well clear of the place we 
stopped and found some very important nuts had not 
been replaced. They are indeed a persistent people. 
Radislav Milavankovic has often written to us. 
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Novi Pazar 

Soon after leaving Topola on the way to Kragujevac we 
found ourselves on the edge of army manoeuvres, from 
the vicinity of which we rapidly retreated. After passing 
that latter town we decided to make for Kraljevo, but 
strayed on to a narrowing and rapidly-deteriorating road. 
It ran parallel to a conspicuously dirty river in which we 
nevertheless bathed, and later, the relevant bridge into 
Krajlevo being destroyed, were forced to ford. This we 
did with great eclat. 

We passed swiftly in and out of Kraljevo and pro¬ 
ceeded to romp down a suspiciously good road (by local 
standards). It passed through a plain, from one side of 
which rose a great range of hills. We stopped to make 
sure we were romping in the right direction. It seemed 
too good to be true. It was. It would have been all right, 
it appeared, had we wished to go to Nis. But as we didn’t 
we had to abandon the good road and go back to Kraljevo. 

On our way there we met great numbers of peasants 
gathering in national costume for a fair. We remem¬ 
bered that Radislav Milavankovic had explained that it 
was a great national Orthodox feast day. A sad gleam 
had entered his eye when we were giving him the shirts. 
Before the war, he had said, thousands of chickens would 
have been slaughtered this day in Topola alone. 

The costumes we saw here were comparatively sombre, 
though they can be most colourful. The effusions of 
Edwardian travel writers concerning them are frequently 
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mistaken for descriptions of sunsets over Poona, and it 
■was perhaps their enthusiasm which induced die belief 
among the governments of Eastern Europe that folk dress 
was good tourist value. 

Jugoslav officials are evidently of this opinion and a 
squad of peasants in national costume is kept in reserve for 
the bevies of delegates, parliamentarians, broadcasters, 
and trade union and economic missionaries who period¬ 
ically descend on Belgrade. If, after goggling over the 
price of their lunch in the Plotel Majestic and trying to 
make out what on earth those correspondents are talking 
about so confidentially in the corner, the delegates turn 
to consult their programmes, a peasant in national 
costume is almost sure to be on it. 

Not even the highest can escape this fate. Thus when 
Vyshinsky came to Belgrade for the Danube Conference 
in 1948 at a time when Tito was still hopeful of making his 
peace with Stalin, he was immediately whisked out of the 
town and taken to watch peasants in national costume 
dancing the kolo, which he did, blinking like an owl, 
and cogitating over the best means of upsetting Tito’s 
regime. 

The support of the Jugoslav Communists for folk 
costume is, however, only half-hearted. I remember a 
dinner in England arranged to commemorate Jugoslav 
culture where one of them could not put up with the 
pretence any longer. He rudely, if metaphorically, thrust 
the peasant in national costume aside. It may be mag¬ 
nificent, was his attitude, but it is not progress. Progressive 
Peoples, ran his argument, did not make clothes in their 
own homes but bought them in shops. Any wojnan wear¬ 
ing folk dress needed to be liberated and harnessed to the 
Five-Year Plan. If she still wished to make clothes she 
should do so in a factory and wear dungarees instead of 
reactionary picturesque dress. 
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This attitude is but another example of the extra¬ 
ordinary contradictions of Tito’s government. On the one 
hand there is pride in Jugoslavian achievement and 
culture—which is so largely a folk culture. On the other 
hand is the obliteration of all the complexities of life and 
dress in the onward march of communism. It is difficult 
to see how they can combine the two. Of course any 
government which wished to industrialize the country 
would be faced with the problem of how to do so without 
ironing out in the process differences of local habit and 
tradition. But with a communist government there is the 
added problem of its being a contradiction of its whole 
philosophy to seek to preserve these differences and 
tradidons and folk costumes at all. 

Stephen, having got back to Kraljevo, turned south 
towards the hills. That night we found ourselves in the 
great gorge of Raska. At the bottom of it a river tumbled 
among the rocks, and from the rocks the barren screes of 
stones scrambled back up the hills into the darkness. It 
became more and more rickety. A drop this side, now 
that, now both, now a pit in the middle of the road. No 
room for slogans here. Stephen swayed and jolted round 
the corners. Our lights became weaker, then we stopped. 
This, we said, as we fed on spam from Slough, is the real 
Jugoslavia. 

We slept precariously on the side of the hill with the 
wind blowing up the gorge. When we woke, somewhat 
further down the hill, our enthusiasm for Jugoslavia was 
slightly dimmed. It is not dreams, says Yeats, but the 
reality which makes our passion. There was no doubting 
the reality of that wind. We lay huddled up in our 
bedclothes watching army lorries filled with troops go by. 
Then, after an icy wash in the river below, we hastened 
away, along the narrow gloomy track, past the ruins of a 
castle situated strategically across a bend in the valley. 
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Blown bridges and scattered groups of graves bore witness 
to more recent struggles, while above Raska, where the 
gorge broadens out there was a monument to the soldiers 
of the Balkan Wars. 

Here was the heart of Serbia. But due to the defections 
of the Topolans we had no time for sightseeing till we got 
to the coast, which we planned to do as quickly as possible. 
To this end we debated the merits of two alternative 
routes. If we followed up the river Ibar we would come 
eventually to Mitrovica and the famous plain of Kossovo 
where the Tzar Lazar was overwhelmed by the Turks in 
1389; a battle which was recorded with extraordinary 
poignancy in one of those poems with which the subjugated 
Serbs were henceforth to salve their national spirit. From 
Mitrovica a comparatively well-known road led to Pec 
and from there to Cetinje and the coast. 

The alternative was not to go to Mitrovica at all, but to 
follow a valley which ran lateral to the Ibar up to Novi 
Pazar, and from there find our way across the mountains 
to Montenegro. 

The route from Novi Pazar had the advantage of being 
at once a more unusual and, as the crow flies, a shorter 
road. We therefore decided to forgo the pleasures of Pec 
and plump for Novi Pazar, which we thought would 
probably prove to be quite a pleasant town in its own 
way. It was. But from there to the coast we were to find 
that however the crow flew, as Stephen flew it was quite 
another matter. 

But we were not to know that as yet and as we turned, 
about midday, up the rich maize-growing valley in the 
centre of which lies Novi Pazar, we began to think that we 
would succeed in getting Stephen to the coast without 
undue trouble. It was true there were one or two minor 
difficulties, caused mostly by contemporary Topolan 
methods of mending cars. The radiator for instance had 
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been replaced crookedly and leaked considerably. This 
necessitated even larger quantities of water being carried 
with us. Apart from the fact that it is uncomfortable to 
travel about in a car which has been turned into a water- 
cart, the number of tins, bottles, jerry-cans, etc., we had 
or could carry with us was limited, with the result that we 
were later often forced to choose between running out of 
petrol and oil, and running out of water. 

For the moment, however, our progress was still fairly 
fast and comfortable, and we jogged with confidence past 
a tall and dignified Turk who was riding with his produce 
into the town. We passed a small Christian chapel that 
lay outside it and soon we were in Novi Pazar itself. 

Novi Pazar, once the capital of the Turkish Sandjak, is 
still entirely Turkish in appearance. As we entered it, 
baggy-trousered women carrying pitchers slid from its 
doors. Their children waddled round in vast and vivid 
pantaloons. The women were wearing veils, the use of 
which was proscribed shortly after we left. The Bosnia- 
Herzegovinia legislature is said to have passed the law 
prohibiting them with great acclamation. Those who 
continued to wear the zara made themselves liable to a 
maximum of three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
20,000 dinars, while propaganda against the law merited 
two years’ hard labour and a fine of 50,000 dinars. No 
one, however, attempts to enforce this decree against the 
older people out in the country, for even in the days of the 
Ottoman Empire the Muslim religion was more strictly 
obeyed here than in Constantinople itself. Instead, the 
official policy—and this is only one example of it—is that 
the new dispensation be taught to the young and only 
enforced amongst them. 

We parked the car in the small shambling square in the 
centre of the town. The upper rooms of the low, single¬ 
storied houses projected over the street. Above and behind 
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them tipped the minarets of the mosques. The town ap¬ 
peared stranger and fresher than any we had yet been to 
in Jugoslavia. Stephen was soon surrounded by the 
biggest boggling crowd to date. While they boggled we 
sat outside an inn, talked and drank beer. We received the 
usual grumbles and the usual contradictory reports about 
the condition of the country and the roads we were to 
travel. We explained with infinite resource the country of 
our origin, the make of our car, the object of our trip, the 
beauty of Novi Pazar, the state of our digestion and our 
eternal friendship for the F.P.R.Y. They were enchanted 
that we had come all this distance just to see Novi 
Pazar. 

Before we left the town there was the inevitable search 
for petrol and oil; there being no Putnik in the town made 
it slightly more difficult. We would need a great deal in 
reserve to get us through the mountains, so we went to 
the Mayor to see if he could help us. He lived close to the 
square in a kind of loft above a courtyard and appeared, 
seated at his table, rather like a guerilla general. The 
walls were taken up with maps illustrating the contours 
and principal petrol stations of Jugoslavia. Bare spaces 
left by these were filled with photographs of the Jugoslav 
Politbureau, alternating with mayoral pronouncements. 

The result of this interview was that a grimy little 
fellow was attached to us who called himself the Football 
Fuhrer of Novi Pazar. With this introduction we went 
with him in search of the petrol station (outside the town 
as usual) plus one or two of his friends to whom he had 
begged us to give a ride. The journey was enlivened by 
him explaining, or attempting to, first his duties as Foot¬ 
ball Fuhrer and secondly, with a patriotic if pathetic 
insistence, that his country had really all the supplies she 
wanted. 

When we eventually got to the petrol station we found 
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nothing in which to put the additional oil, but the Foot¬ 
ball Fiihrer, determined not to be put off, strode away to 
a peasant’s cottage, woke the peasant (who had been asleep 
after a bout of rakia ) and robbed him of a large glazed 
jug of attractive shape. Strident argument broke the 
silence of the afternoon. The peasant protested. We 
added our protests. There was universal declamation. 
The jug was thrust upon us. It was quite useless for 
holding oil. We thanked the Football Fiihrer for his 
generosity and left Novi Pazar. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Harlequinade 

As if in answer to the avenging curses of the peasant whom 
we had caused to be robbbed of the jug, it started to drizzle 
as soon as Novi Pazar was behind us. Then it began to 
rain. It will be remembered that at an early stage in our 
journey we had lost all protection against such events. 
There was no hood and the rain beat mercilessly in our 
faces; our windscreen wiper, too, now required the utmost 
care in handling if an unhealthy spluttering and several 
electric shocks were to be avoided. It will also be remem¬ 
bered that we had no fan so that our journey, now along 
unmarked tracks, was further complicated by the fact that 
as the gradients increased in stringency the necessity for 
periodic stops for the water to unboil increased as 
well. 

During these stops we admired—as much, that is, as the 
weather allowed—the scenery around us. The country 
through which we were now labouring was famous for it. 
R. L. Peterman’s guide book, for instance (Traduction 
libre de V Allemand par la Comtesse Marianne de Harrach , Paris 
1900) had declared quite roundly that Bosnia remained 
“tin pays parfaitement original ”. It still is. Perhaps it would 
be better to leave it at that. For the scenery in travel 
books, whatever the memories his words may evoke for the 
author, is always much the same. The reason for this is 
not that tire descriptions of it are often inserted only as a 
kind of herbaceous border to frame the photographs: it is 
that scenery is not naturally photogenic and is as difficult 
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to describe as it is to photograph without making it appear 
exactly like anywhere else. 

As it happens, however, the most describable character¬ 
istic of the somewhat theatrical landscape around us was 
not that parts of it were never exactly the same as other 
places—-they were—but the rapidity with which the sets 
were changed. It was, I suppose, the fault of travelling 
by motor car. But the fact remains that the landscape soon 
took on the aspect of a badly-produced play with the scene- 
shifters obtrusively moving new flats across the stage every 
few minutes. Before we could recognize one view and 
mentally compare it with somewhere else we were on to 
the next. It was like turning over quickly the pages of an 
old photograph album in a desperate effort to entertain a 
week-end guest. 

I turn now the pages of our journal like the leaves of 
some such album. Here was a pastoral landscape, calm, 
collected, Giorgionesque. Muslim girls with shawls of 
Madonna blue were working together in twos or threes in 
the fields. How extraordinarily graceful they were, I 
remember. The very clouds which curved and bent low 
over the sky seemed to reflect their movements. They 
heard us coming. Their veils were thrown back. Hastily 
they turned away. Then on the next page the road 
mounted frowning to a plateau—vast, empty, beseeching, 
like a soul deprived of love. There on the heights, huddled 
in sheepskin, was a solitary shepherd stranded in Wag¬ 
nerian isolation. Then we sank, down again and down— 
one remembers it dizzily now, as the pages turn—deep 
into the woods which closed like sleep around us. It is 
only fair to add that in admiring all this enterprising 
scenery, the Muslim girls and the shepherd, we very 
nearly drove the car over a precipice. 

We were not altogether without excuse, for it was a 
very breath-taking journey, “chemin d’acrobat sfiortif”, as a 
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French traveller put it. There was no nonsense about 
passes, no pauses, no gentle changes of outline. The road 
made straight to the top of the nearest mountain, invited 
us to look at the view, shuddered down into the bottom of 
the valley, crossed a river on a couple of recently-felled 
planks, suddenly realized it had stooped rather low, and 
immediately shot up another six thousand feet. It was all 
too much like the first verse of The Hound of Heaven , and 
we began to feel very breathless indeed. 

We clattered on through villages, Rozai, Turin, and 
others, discovered at wide intervals from each other and 
blessed with outlandish names. There were names fit for 
giants and dwarfs in fairy tales and others too long and 
strange to be remembered or reproduced. From the 
distance the wooden houses in these villages appeared to 
our hungry imaginations to be shaped rather like over¬ 
grown castle puddings. But even in this wilderness con¬ 
crete schools were being built and slogans were painted 
across the mountainside. 

In all these villages the procedure was the same. We 
would stop to ask the way. A number of inhabitants 
would immediately crowd round and ask to be given a 
lift to the next village, probably about fifteen miles away. 
But before we could repel boarders, two ubiquitous 
policemen, who appeared to have tracked us from Topola, 
would come up and ask for our passes. They asked for 
them so often that we ultimately decided that they could 
not be the same two policemen after all. We could no 
longer note, like Sir Arthur Evans travelling here in the 
’eighties, that “there was a natural tendency to regard such 
a demand as an antiquated absurdity”, but the British 
passport is still prepossessing in format and our two 
policemen would usually get no further than “We, 
Ernest Bevin,” before handing it back, impressed and 
uncomprehending. Then, politely insisting that there was 
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no room for further passengers, we would continue our 
progress. 

Towards evening we were impeded by a fog which 
began to wrap itself round us in the most annoying and 
familiar fashion. Soon we were stopped altogether, when 
out of the mists something loomed across the road, block¬ 
ing our path. Closer inspection revealed two or three men 
bending over the bonnet of a timber lorry. And there, 
inevitably in the party, was our friend the policeman, 
who had been travelling, armed with a rifle, in the back of 
the lorry. We peered through the fog to see whether he 
was really the same policeman. We waited, patiently, 
there being no room to get past. The policeman, bored 
with looking at the bonnet of the lorry came over to 
examine our papers instead. He was not quite the same 
policeman but he looked as if he should have been. 

"No, not you again,” we protested in English. 

He looked at us suspiciously. Who were these people ? 
What language were they talking ? Why were they here ? 
What were they looking for? Natural suspicions were 
thoroughly aroused. He bobbed up and down. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. "I shall want 
to see your papers.” 

We waved at his lorry. 

“At the moment nowhere. In the unforeseeable future 
to the coast.” 

There followed a further conversation in Russian, Chris¬ 
topher’s use of which made him even more suspicious. He 
was clearly unsatisfied. 

“Produce your papers,” he said. 

We handed over our passports. He floundered very 
slowly through each of them. All thirty-two pages, all 
utterly incomprehensible to him, though he refused to 
admit it. He reached the end, shut them with a snap. 
Then he examined the car, equally slowly. 
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“And where have you come from ?” 

“Beograd.” 

The capital city impressed him somewhat. 

“Beograd,” he nodded sagely, as if to confirm its exis¬ 
tence. “But what are you doing here?” 

“Tourism.” 

“Ah. Touristi ,” he said, digesting the fact slowly. “Bled. 
Zagreb. Dubrovnik. But what arc you doing here?” 

Wc pointed at the scenery, which disappeared abruptly 
into the mist a few yards away down the mountain. It was 
not a very convincing explanation and it did not convince 
the policeman. He stared at us silently for some moments. 

“Touristi,” he repeated incredulously, now alive to 
the situation. “Produce your papers.” 

“You have them already.” 

“You haven’t any others?” 

“No.” 

“Ah.” 

He looked through our passports again, pocketed them, 
and returned to his lorry, which failed to start. In a few 
minutes he was back again scrutinizing the passport 
photographs and slyly endeavouring to compare them 
with the people they were meant to represent. 

“And where did you say you are from?” 

“Beograd.” 

“Ah,” breathing heavily, “Beograd.” 

He was by now as uncertain as to our respective rights 
as he was anxious to maintain his position. He pocketed 
the passports again and returned for consultation with his 
men, who were still busy trying to start the engine. This 
suddenly emitted a series of startling explosions. The 
policeman retreated, visibly chastened. 

“Where did you say you came from?” he enquired 
humbly. “Beograd?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Ah. Well, would you like to shine your lights on 
my engine so that the men can see what they are 
doing?” 

We pointed out that it appeared quite impossible to 
pass his lorry and then turn Stephen round, which we 
would have to do in order to be of use. The road was too 
narrow. Nevertheless we would do our best. 

We had almost got past, with one wheel dangling dan¬ 
gerously near the edge of a precipice when the policeman 
trotted up. 

“You are touristi ,” he announced with a great air of 
discovery. “ Engleski touristi .” 

We said this was the case. The car started to slip back¬ 
wards. He was unconcerned. 

“And you have been making a round tour. Bled. 
Zagreb. Belgrade. Cetinje. Dubrovnik.” And he des¬ 
cribed a great circle with his arm over the edge of the cliff, 
towards the edge of which we continued our progress. 

“At Dubrovnik . . .” he began. 

But we hastily assured him that we had already seen or 
were going to see, most of these places, and set about 
reversing the current trend of the car. Eventually Stephen 
was manouevred into a position where his lights could 
shine rather weakly on the lorry’s engine. This con¬ 
tinued to emit periodical explosions. It could still not be 
made to go. 

The policeman was now clearly very anxious. “Si vous 
craignez Neron,” we asked ourselves, “lui-meme est-il sans 
crainte?” He began looking up and down the road in a 
disconcerted way like a stray dog. We thought at first that 
he might perhaps be looking for the other policeman 
whose absence had puzzled us, for we counted them in 
couples now like hounds, and half a couple looked rather 
odd. We were speculating idly on his whereabouts when 
a horrible solution to this mystery presented itself. The 
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remaining policeman edged up to us, and handed back 
our passports. 

“You are not frightened?” he said. 

We said we had no particular reason to be now that he 
had given our passports back to us. 

“But you should be,” he protested. “I am. Very. I 
don’t look forward to staying here the night.” 

We asked why. It was a rather stupid question. No 
one in their senses, even if prepared for it, would choose to 
camp out in such a cold, damp, dripping spot. His answer, 
however, was rather more dramatic than we had expected. 
He waved at the forest. Then sat down weakly on the 
running board and lit a cigarette which we offered him. 

“It’s the wolves,” he said, to the tune of further blasts 
from the lorry. With these explosions there seemed no 
danger of wolves for miles. We wondered, however, if 
their presence explained the missing policeman. Before 
we could settle this problem, a bus loaded with travellers 
joined the queue and put an end to our enquiries. How 
they got there I do not know. The road we were on, though 
it had begun to be marked on the map, could seldom have 
seen so much traffic. There were a few more explosions 
from the lorry and we decided that the time had come to 
ease the congestion and go. 

We turned Stephen round again, which due to the 
narrowness of the road was a slow and engine-heating 
process. In the course of it, he decided to entertain the 
onlookers in the bus by boiling over, and shot a fountain 
of water into the air. We dived for shelter to the edge of 
the precipice. The bus emptied, its occupants getting out 
to investigate these strange phenomena ahead of them. 
They were making, it appeared, for an inn up the road. 
It was clearly unusual for there to be an inn anywhere 
within a radius of ninety miles, and it could in any case 
have few beds. There were a number of travellers. It 
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would have to be a large-size inn to accommodate us all. 

So we filled up our radiator hastily and started off up 
the hill before the lorry and bus could disentangle them¬ 
selves. In the distance we could hear a series of reports 
and wondered whether it was still the lorry or whether 
they had started shooting at the wolves. We had in any 
case, we reasoned, a clear start. But in the fog and our 
anxiety to get there first we overshot the mark. It was 
some time before we realized this. It was then too late to 
go back. Moreover the radiator had run dry again. We 
started to blame the mechanics at Topola for meddling 
with the car. Christopher got out and looked for a dry 
spot in the woods. There was not a dry spot to be had. 
Floods fell from every tree. The bedding was flung down 
in disgust. A lorry, probably the same one, appeared 
round the corner; only many more people were in it— 
and the policeman was absent. We wondered vaguely if 
the wolves had got him. The lorry stopped and some men 
stepped out. They came over and shook Christopher. 

“You can’t sleep here,” they said. 

“Why on earth not?” 

“Too many wolves.” 

This was becoming monotonous. But we rolled up our 
bedding obediently, pointing out the danger of moving 
the car with an empty radiator. 

“There is a pond up the road,” they said, “where you 
can fill it.” 

We found this pond, at some distance, after irreparable 
damage had been done to the car. The pond was a dirty 
square of water, in which large numbers of sheep, dead 
and alive, appeared to have been swimming. A nasty, 
stale, putrefying smell clung to the car for the remainder 
of the trip in consequence. It blew back in our faces. I 
remembered sailing in Holland, being towed along a canal 
by a garbage barge from Alkmaar to Amsterdam with 
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the wind right ahead, after our sails had torn. This was a 
slightly worse and more prolonged experience. Holding 
our handkerchiefs to our noses we continued along an 
exceptionally dangerous road which clung precariously to 
the side of the mountain. We looked for a comparatively 
flat stretch by the side of the road where we could sleep 
without fear either of wolves or of slipping down into a 
ravine. No place seemed available. The lights were now 
definitely failing and there was a nightmarish search for 
part of the magneto which had become detached, causing 
the car to stop inexplicably till we saw what was wrong. 
We continued to curse the Topolans and wondered what 
on earth we would do if we really did break down on this 
particular stretch of road. At last we found a place where 
there was room to sleep. It was very cold and we were 
reduced to eating condensed milk with a spoon out of a 
tin. We attempted to forgive the Topolans and their col¬ 
lection of crypto-mechanics on whom we now blamed all 
our misfortunes, and then we fell shivering to sleep. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Montenegro 

We woke still shivering but stupefied by what we saw. 
Up till now the summits of the mountains had disclosed no 
wide and sudden sweep of country stretching into the 
distance, the sight of which can convince a man as he looks 
down upon it of the mastery of his soul. Instead the 
narrow valleys through which we had climbed had been, 
though magnificent, enclosed in gloom. They were sunk 
in mist and fog. Lost in them, a damp awe had assailed 
us, like Endymion. On the crests of the hills, we were not 
to know they were more, we had glanced back into those 
hollows which fell, lit by sudden shafts of light into 
nothingness below. Sometimes we had been denied the 
sight alike of the valleys from which we had come and 
those which we were to enter when the hilltops emptied 
into plateaux, bare and isolated—such land as that in 
which the souls in purgatory may wander. We had felt, 
while travelling through these hills, imprisoned in their 
loneliness and despair. 

But that morning as we looked we saw the country 
below us fall freely in tier after tier, now precipitously in 
cascades of rocks and trees, now in a gentle slope, to some 
enchanted plain, some Shangri-la. Miles in the distance 
the mountains rose again. For we now knew they were 
mountains, and felt in our bones the height and distance 
through which we had come. We stood there proudly 
surveying the scene. The winds escaped like sighs of 
relief around us; we were among the gods. Then we 
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turned and the tops of the mountains were behind us and 
others stretched away from us; before them we were as 
children gazing at the stars. Such is the strange mixture 
of pride and humility which mountains inspire. 

But it was cold and no time for poetry except for the 
poetry of breakfast. And we had not breakfasted, nor was 
there bread to breakfast on. So we made quickly for the 
promised land before us. It was a valley which from this 
height appeared to have all the completion of infinity, and 
we descended into it in precipitously high spirits, feeling, 
like Chesterton before the “Nativity” of Botticelli, that if 
we walked all over the world we would hardly see anything 
worth seeing that was not in that which was before us. 

As it happened, the first thing we found, as we ap¬ 
proached the town of Ivangrad that lay in the centre of 
the plain, was a Hogarthian rout of peasants and swine 
sprawling across the road. They all formed into a row to 
be photographed and the peasants gave us some plums. 
We found a warm orchard with a well from which, with 
the aid of a benign old man, we drew water and slaked 
our thirst. 

Then we began to climb again past a mountain chapel, 
a perfect miniature with a lovely fapade. Some children 
ran out from a school and began to cling to the car. We 
shook them off; but after a while, when the water in the 
radiator had been bubbling for some time, we would have 
to stop for it to unboil. This was by no means a simple 
manoeuvre, and it required to be executed rapidly before 
the pursuing children could catch up with us. 

First we had to wait for it to be safe to remove the 
radiator cap; then, having at length removed it, we had to 
wait for the steam to subside. Next, various bottles and 
tins had to be produced to top up the radiator with fresh 
water; then the bottles had to be refilled from a stream 
which was probably at this time of year a mere trickle, 
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and afterwards stowed back in the car in some position 
which was both handy and safe. Such a position was 
difficult if not impossible to find. 

That, however, was only half the battle. Our self-starter 
no longer worked. So we had to resort to the starting 
handle, spurred on by the spectacle of small children 
advancing up the hill. Unfortunately the starting handle, 
due to the defection of the Topolans, rattled so ominously 
when the car was in motion that it had to be secured by a 
piece of rope. Consequently before we could get going 
the rope had to be undone, the engine started and the 
rope done up again. The starting handle operator would 
then leap back into the car, the engine of which would 
immediately stall. Casting a backward glance at the 
children, now getting steadily nearer, he would leap out 
again, restart the engine and feverishly tie up the handle. 
So feverishly, that no sooner had a couple of lengths been 
put between us and the oncoming horde than it started to 
ratde as vociferously as ever. We would stop again and 
the children would descend on us with triumphant whoops. 
The whole process would then start over again. 

Eventually we out-distanced them. Climbing very 
slowly we reached a saddle in the skyline where the height 
of the road was proudly recorded, and the view surpassed 
even that with which we had begun our morning. A 
shepherdess sat knitting and watched her flock wander 
among the beeches; her dog lay beside her. We began a 
frugal lunch during which shepherdess and dog came over 
and stared at us. Neither of them uttered a sound. Then, 
having made their summing up, for what it was worth, 
they turned and wandered off. 

Our progress was now extremely slow, owing to the 
necessity for stopping every half-hour and refilling the 
radiator which leaked like a sieve. At last, past Berinje, 
exhausted, we threw ourselves down by a stream, clear and 
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cold as the night. It was a perfect place; we had almost 
reached the coast; five miles off the Albanian frontier 
blocked the way across the mountains, covered only with 
loose stones and patches of scrub. They lost their harsh¬ 
ness as we lay there picking out their names and those of 
the stars above them. Massive and immobile by day they 
seemed, as sleep fell on us, to become as light and ethereal 
as the clouds which moved across the moon. 

In the morning we woke unromantically to the confused 
sound of peasants remonstrating. We had insulted their 
hospitality by not sleeping in their cottage. For, as Sir 
Arthur Evans suggested, these men were like the Arcadians: 

Neither locks had they to their doors , nor bars to their windows, 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of their 
owners. 

However, their cottage to which they led us was defi¬ 
nitely not Arcadian. A bare hovel, in fact. They took us 
there after they had watched us attempting to renovate 
the radiator, which we had removed in the wild hope of 
remedying some of the damage done at Topola. We could 
at any rate succeed, we thought, in putting it back 
straight. They also joined in our diurnal argument with 
the two policemen who had apparently both got the better 
of the wolves and turned up bright and early and armed 
to the teeth for business as usual. We were a bit nervous 
this time as we were in a prohibited zone. But they proved 
rather shy and eventually disappeared, probably for 
reinforcements. We struggled with the car. In a short 
while the policemen were back, grinning like the Cheshire 
Cat. It was becoming more and more like Alice in Won¬ 
derland. “I wish you wouldn’t keep appearing and vanish¬ 
ing so suddenly,” we muttered, “you make one quite 
giddy.” 

The pantomime began all over again, passports and 
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papers were produced, exchanged, and returned in pro¬ 
fusion. Then they disappeared with a grin. 

The remainder of us trooped off to the cottage, entrance 
to which disclosed two rooms, innumerable children, and 
a good sprinkling of grandparents. Those who did not 
sleep on the floor shared at night the three large beds with 
embroidered covers that took up most of the living space. 
Something between a cattle trough and a giant baking tin 
was brought in and balanced on a chair. This we stood 
over while water from a jug was poured on us by a woman 
of the household. These ablutions over we were given 
curds to eat. They tasted foul without sugar. 

While we sat eating them a ghuz.la was produced—a 
long-handled instrument rather like a guitar—and music, 
wild, weird and disjointed was played by a man with a 
bow, sad and serious. It was of the sort sung across the 
mountains by the shepherds, melancholy and full of 
defeat. Our predecessor with the passport had found such 
music “more like a succession of street cries than any 
other sound”, and we were inclined to agree. Only by 
concentrating on the curds could we choke our irreverent 
laughter, in the face of a man armed with rifle, bandolier 
and national costume who had come into the hut and, 
sitting down, had begun to stare at us benignly like 
naughty children. We felt we were being examined, and 
only expressions of the deepest pathos would satisfy, 
varied with ones of ecstasy over the curds. 

As the entertainment proceeded the room filled up. An 
old man with faraway eyes sat bent over a stick like a 
study of Sickert’s. A child with a rug thrown over it lay 
sick and coughing in the corner. Eventually, having 
digested as many curds as were consistent with politeness, 
we presented our hosts with a couple of empty German 
beer bottles—which they had viewed with fascination and 
now accepted with effusion—as tokens of friendship and 
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mutual esteem, and wildly waving to grandparents, don¬ 
keys and the two policemen, who had reappeared, we left 
for the coast. 

Our road topped a barren mountain, then descended 
to a river gorge which opened on to the plain of which 
Podgorica (now called Titograd) was the principal town. 
It was not a pleasant place. It was ruined during the war 
and a number of new and partly-finished buildings of no 
great beauty had risen from the ruins; the plans for mak¬ 
ing it an industrial centre had been interrupted by the 
abandonment of the more immediate and headstrong 
ambitions of the Five-Year Plan. 

From thence we took the road to Cetinje. It passed 
through dry desolate country—indeed, in parts of Monte¬ 
negro the peasants in summer have to walk twenty kilo¬ 
metres for their water. Here and there on the mountain¬ 
side were small cultivated patches of soil, the size of a 
pocket-handkerchief, scooped from among the boulders. 
We came to an abandoned chapel, and went inside; it was 
bare, shattered, empty, with a plaster-strewn floor. Two 
empty coffins lay at either end of the church; on 
one was a cross, on the other a red star. It seemed 
symbolic of the difficulties through which Jugoslavia had 
passed. 

But these sombre reflections did not last for long, for the 
road was soon overlooking Lake Scutari which must be 
one of the most romantic and distant views in the world. 
It is one which indeed appears impossible of attainment. 
We felt that however high we climbed we would still not 
be able to see all that there was to see of it. The hills and 
the islands, whose lines curved down across the water, 
overlapped each other, so that we had the impression that 
we were looking not at a single lake, but over a submerged 
mountain range. There was the feeling that if we could 
travel beyond the two cone-shaped mountains in the 
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distance we would be met with a similar view stretching 
into eternity; that, like Faust 

Then should I see, in deathless evening light 
The world in cradled stillness at my feet. . . 

The effect of unattainable distance was in fact height¬ 
ened by the evening sky and air, and by a curious sheen 
upon tire water which was transparently still, and on 
which one or two small boats appeared as immobile 
specks. It was a view which might have been designed by 
a master of perspective. 

Before the road finally climbed to Cetinje, it sank to a 
small and pretty village with an attractive bridge. There 
was a superstition current in these parts, widespread in 
the Middle Ages, that when a bridge was being built a 
human body should be interred in it to appease the river 
gods. It is said that when the bridge was being built at 
Trebinje, as late as the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the people begged the dead body of a child to secure the 
foundations. 

It was night when we reached Cetinje, which lies in 
the centre of a saucer-shaped crater like a huge inverted 
tin hat. It is the capital of Montenegro, which remained 
Christian while the rest of Europe was occupied by the 
Turk. The Montenegrins managed to retain their in¬ 
dependence in this way partly because of their savage 
skill in mountain fighting and partly because no one was 
stupid enough to try to govern these fierce, proud and 
independent people. I do not think that Belgrade has 
found them any easier to cope with. My impression is 
that the Montenegrins still make up for the deficiency of 
their material belongings by the extremity of their 
opinions. “If you go to Montenegro,” said someone, 
“you will find more communists there than anywhere 
else.” “Montenegro?” said someone else. “It’s a thorn 
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in the side of the administration.” They were both right. 
It is a matter of pride amongst the Montenegrins not to 
be outshone by anybody. 

There is a famous monastery at Cetinje, founded about 
1484 by the Montenegrin national hero Ivan Crnojevic, 
destroyed several times by the Turks and as often rebuilt. 
It was the home of the Vladikas, the ruling dynasty of 
Prince Bishops whose line descended curiously from 
nephew to nephew on account of their being celibate. 
The first of the ruling Vladikas was Danilo I who died in 
1 735 i greatest was Peter I. It was the latter who 
gained the great victory over the Turks at Kroussa, where 
he cut off Kara Mahmoud’s head, which he subsequently 
kept in his room. After his death in 1830 the Montenegrins 
venerated him as a saint. 

He was succeeded by Peter II, who was an exceptionally 
cultivated, handsome and eccentric man. He saw no 
reason why he should continue to live in the monastery 
and built himself a palace known as Billiards (Biljar) ever 
since the day when the astonished Montenegrins saw the 
gigantic table carted up the mule track from Kotor. He 
was apparently inordinately proud of this table because it 
was in the billiard room that he used to receive distin¬ 
guished foreign guests. He was also proud (and quite 
rightly so) of his skill as a poet. Thus when Augustus of 
Saxony was staying with him he wrote a poem in honour 
of this monarch one night when everyone had gone to bed, 
had it printed in the State press and gleefully presented a 
copy to his startled guest at breakfast next morning. 

Besides being a philosopher and poet he was an excep¬ 
tionally able administrator who fended off the Turk with 
great skill. He was not at all squeamish about the methods 
necessary to do this and Sir Gardner Wilkinson was 
shocked to see the tower next to the monastery adorned 
with Turks’ heads impaled on stakes. Peter informed him 
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that the Turks did the same for the Montenegrins and that 
unless he paid them back in kind they would think he was 
weakening. Thereupon Sir Gardner went off to the 
notorious Ali Pasha at Mostar. Here sure enough were 
the impaled Christians’ heads, for which the Pasha’s 
propensity has been recorded by a local monk with all 
the relish of a mediaeval chronicler. But it is sad to 
record that Sir Gardner’s attempts to come to some 
arrangement between the Pasha and Peter II on this 
point were unsuccessful. A Frenchman who made similar 
attempts was met with pointed remarks about Louis XVI. 

Peter died at an early age and was succeeded by his 
nephew Danilo II in 1851. Danilo wanted to marry a 
Dalmatian Serb, and did so, in defiance of tradition, 
refusing to take orders, and building a new palace to house 
her. He was shot in the back in i860, nine years after he 
came to the throne, while on a bathing holiday with his 
wife at Kotor. He was succeeded by his nephew Nicholas 
who was as unscrupulous in behaviour as he was fatherly 
in appearance, taking bribes with miserly cunning from 
practically all the Great Powers and finally, during the 
First World War, treating Serbia with incredible treachery. 
This cost him his throne and the independence of his 
kingdom which is now one of the Federal Republics of 
Jugoslavia. 

The palace has now been turned into a museum. In 
its heyday it was made into a lumber room for the dis¬ 
carded furniture of the courts of Europe. All their white 
elephants were sent to Nicholas as presents. We did not 
have time to examine this interesting preserve as we left 
Cetinje that night for the coast. 

It was dark when we reached the place where the road 
passes under Mount Lovchen and starts the descent to the 
Sea, but we were rewarded with a view that spread before 
us like a casket of jewels, and immediately below us were 
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the lights of Kotor. There is something tremendously 
carefree yet complete about reaching the sea after a long 
journey across difficult country. It is like coming out of a 
dark house into the sunlight. 

We stopped for a while, then began to follow the road 
down: it was a hectic descent. The road drops pre¬ 
cipitously in a series of bewildering zigzags from a height 
of about 4,200 feet to the sea. Our lights were dim. Our 
brakes bad. It was one of the most terrifying experiences 
of my life. Halfway down, a bullock suddenly blundered 
across our path. We just saw it in time. How it got there 
heaven knows, as at this point the side of the mountain 
appeared to be absolutely sheer, both above and below 
the road. In fact, once we had started down we had no 
option but to reach the bottom, as there appeared to be 
nowhere off the road where a car could be parked in 
safety. The only hope was that we would get to the end in 
a conventional manner which, to our relief, we ultimately 
did, arriving at Kotor in a condition of extreme nervous 
exhaustion. 

Our first quest was for a bathe in the warm phos¬ 
phorescent water, our second for sleep. Having bathed, 
we found a field on the edge of the town which seemed 
suitable, apart from a pungent animal smell, later ex¬ 
plained by the presence of pigs. We slept. 
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Ragusa 

We woke early, sadly bitten by some noxious insect, 
which I suspect, from my reading of the Abbe Fortis who 
travelled here in the eighteenth century, was a Pauk or 
venomous spider which the Abbe tells us abounds in these 
parts and frequently bites the peasants. 

“The remedy”; he claims, “which they make use of to 
calm, by little, and little, and to remove entirely the 
pain produced by the Pauk , is to seat the patient on a 
slack rope, well fastened at both ends to the beams, and to 
swing him for five or six hours.” 

We had not time to confirm either the use or the 
efficiency of this remedy, but proceeded instead to walk 
round the walled town of Kotor. This, like all the towns 
on the Dalmatian coast, was once exceptionally pros¬ 
perous, doing much trade by sea and land. But its pros¬ 
perity declined with that of Venice, and the Napoleonic 
Wars, followed by the stupidity of the Austrian occupation, 
ensured an eclipse which was in any case sooner or later 
inevitable. But the palaces and churches built by its 
merchants survive in downcast, peeling splendour, in a 
decadence which has a soft beauty of its own. Yet all is 
not in decay, for along the coast, at Perasto, above Met- 
kovic, at Split and Sibenik and elsewhere, there are signs 
of the Jugoslav government’s endeavour to create a navy 
and a defence system for her coasts. 

But Kotor itself, though it has had to survive three 
earthquakes in its time, is quiet and cool and in the shade. 
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THE MOUTHS OF KOTOR 

There is no room for wheeled traffic in the older part of 
the town, so we abandoned Stephen and walked through 
the narrow streets across a small square to the cathedral. 

The cathedral was built originally in the ninth century 
in the form of a rotunda, but the present building dates 
mainly from the eleventh century. Two seventeenth- 
century towers flank a balcony; below this is an arch 
which springs from tower to tower, forming an entrance 
porch. Above it is a Gothic rose window. Inside there is 
a mixed Romanesque and Basilican plan, with the 
capitals taken from Greek and Roman buildings. We 
were to find that much of the charm of Dalmatian archi¬ 
tecture lies in this harmonizing of different styles into an 
individual whole. 

It was dark when we went in and Mass was being said 
at a side altar. Above the bare main altar rose a pro¬ 
tecting baldacchino in a hierarchical arrangement of 
three canopies, each smaller than the other; the sloping 
roofs of these canopies being supported by columns with 
trefoiled arches. The structure was capped by a guardian 
angel and seemed to symbolize the desire of its makers for 
order, protection and authority. 

After Mass we had some coffee in a cafe overlooking the 
Gulf and walked round the town. Then, back in the car, 
we began to make our way slowly round the fjord—called 
the Mouths of Kotor—and up the coast. The road 
winding round these bays comes after a short while to 
Perasto, a small town whose Venetian palaces once housed 
some of the richest merchants of the Dalmatian coast. 

About half a mile from Perasto, and almost halfway 
across the Gulf, are two small islets, little more than very 
large rocks, so that it appears that the buildings which 
cover them have emerged straight from the sea. On the 
larger island—S. Giorgio—clothed in cypresses and over¬ 
grown with tufts of grass—there are the ruins of a 
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Benedictine abbey built in the Middle Ages, destroyed in 
1571 by the Turks, rebuilt in 1624, and finally shattered 
by an earthquake in 1667. 

The other rock, about a hundred yards long, is called 
Madonna dello Scalpello (Gospa od Skrpjela) after a vision 
of the Virgin which appeared to a sailor. The baroque 
church was built during the seventeenth century on a 
platform of stones carried across by the inhabitants of 
Perasto from the mainland and piled up on the reef. 
Before the war someone who used to look after the church 
lived on the island in a red-tiled balconied house attached 
to it. It was empty, the church was locked and the 
island deserted when we went there. We had left the car 
outside Perasto. It was midday and everything—the sea, 
the white and yellow of the buildings, the tiles of the 
house on Skrpjela, the cypresses on S. Giorgio—appeared 
in a glaze of strong primary colours. We climbed over the 
rocks, took off our clothes and swam over to the nearest 
island. 

After that we followed the coast through the fortified 
town of Gastelnuovo, with the monastery of Savina up on 
the hill to the right. Then the road turned inland for 
awhile along the Val Ganali. Here it was the middle of 
the grape harvest and we were held up while they loaded 
filled baskets on to the lorries. Such interruptions were 
exceptionally pleasant, as smiling peasants would come 
over and fill the car with whole armfuls of the choicest 
grapes they could find. All the way up the coast we more 
or less lived on the grapes which were showered on us. 

The road emerges on the coast near Ragusa Vecchia, 
the Roman Epidaurus from which, when sacked by the 
Avars in 639, the inhabitants fled to found the modern 
Ragusa on the rocky promontory the other side of the bay. 
We ourselves arrived in Ragusa (otherwise called Dubrov¬ 
nik) no less gratefully late that afternoon. 
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We found a city which ranks among the finest in the 
Mediterranean not only in the beauty of its position, but 
in the grace of its architecture and the pride of its history. 
For this Ragusa must thank those citizens who kept alive 
for so long within its walls the traditions of a free city state, 
and who, while mixed up with the people both to east and 
west of her, contrived to remain independent of both of 
them. 

Ragusa was enabled to do this, first by the skilful way in 
which she transferred her nominal suzerainty from one 
power to another, secondly to the trade which she gathered 
to herself between Western Europe and Constantinople 
and the East, and thirdly to the jealous way she safe¬ 
guarded her constitution. Thus to begin with she placed 
herself under the nominal suzerainty of the Byzantine 
Emperor. Then at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
she transferred it to Venice; after that to Stephen Dushan 
of Serbia, to Louis the Great of Hungary and ultimately to 
the Turks. She throve alike on the continuity of her tra¬ 
dition and the diversity of the forces which she drew on 
and which held her together. Both her trade and her 
learning flourished. On the one hand she amassed a 
literature of her own and claimed for herself the title of the 
Slavonic Athens. On the other her ships, the original 
“argosies”, sailed over the known world. Meanw'hile her 
merchants waxed rich. In the court of the Rector’s 
Palace there is a monument to one of them, a Michael 
Prazzato, who is said to have left over a million pounds 
(at present reckoning) to the Republic. This was in 1638. 
But in 1667 the glories of Dubrovnik were broken in a day 
when an earthquake, from which it never recovered, 
shattered the town. 

It came without warning at the beginning of April, 
shortly after breakfast, when the Rector and Council were 
preparing to meet. Whole cliffs were rent apart. The 
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sea, leaving the harbour dry, four times threatened to 
engulf the land. As it did so the ships were thrown against 
each other and onto the rocks and dragged back beneath 
the surface of the water. The buildings nodded and fell 
like trees upon each other. They buried beneath them a 
fifth of the town, not to speak of a Dutch ambassador with 
his suite of thirty, who had stopped there on the way to 
Constantinople and succumbed with the rest. 

As the streets toppled on each other they levelled 
beneath them all the learning, all the wealth, all the 
careful social distinctions of the place. Five-sixths of the 
nobles, nine-tenths of the clergy and six thousand citizens 
perished together. The wind whipped up a cloud of sand 
which darkened the sky; then as the earth settled, it 
mounted to a gale and swept the town with fire. Finally 
the Morlachs came down from the hill and looted what 
was left. When they had repulsed them the Ragusans 
began to salvage what they could, and to bury their dead. 
Under the ruins they found the body of the Rector Simon 
Ghetaldi. They buried him in the Dominican monastery. 
And in the court of the Palace they set up again the statue 
to Michael Prazzato, the bronze bust of whom had been 
caved in behind, and recorded on the back of the pedestal 
the fact that it had been overthrown by “the great earth¬ 
quake”. That, to all intents and purposes, was the end of 
Ragusa. 

She struggled to survive, but as is so often the case in 
history the catastrophe accelerated rather than caused the 
decline, for this, as with that of the other towns of the Dal¬ 
matian coast, was rendered inevitable by the discovery of 
the new sea routes. A short period of renewed prosperity 
during the Napoleonic Wars was brought to an abrupt end 
when Napoleon seized the town in 1806 and announced 
two years later through his representative Marmont that 
the republic had ceased to exist. After the Napoleonic 
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Wars and for the rest of the nineteenth century Ragusa 
was ruled by Austria. 

The government of Ragusa, which Marmont had 
brought to an end, had been one of the most reverend and 
ancient constitutions in the world. It was framed rather 
like that of Venice with three councils, aristocratic in 
composition, and resting on the tradition of public sendee of 
its members. Next were the Cittadini, the merchants, 
divided into two confraternities, and below these the 
craft guilds of the Artigiani. There was a complicated 
system of checks and balances to prevent anyone assuming 
absolute power. The Rector of the Republic for instance 
was re-elected once a month. 

Their elaborate mechanism of government, which 
lasted for several centuries, was perhaps possible only in 
a small city state and before the French Revolution. In 
a large state it is possible to work up envy and distrust 
against a ruling class, and the ease with which it is possible 
to do this is due in large measure to the impersonal nature 
of the hatred aroused—it is easy to hate a class, much 
more difficult to hate a person. But in a small state like 
Ragusa, where the nobles and cittadini shouldered each 
other in the streets, hatred of a ruling class would be a very 
personal hatred and therefore easier to avoid. Moreover, 
it is doubtful if there was any basis for envy since each 
class had its own function which it was content to fulfil. 
To more fluid and democratic societies such a system is 
obviously anathema, but it worked well enough in its 
time and place, and the division of the cittadini into two 
parties was enough to provide for that desire for faction 
which is inherent in political societies. 

There is in Ragusa a tremendous tradition of hospitality 
to foreigners that dates back to the asylum it was ready to 
grant to all comers in the Middle Ages. The weary Anglo- 
Saxon is immediately reminded on entry, to show how 
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appropriate history always is, that it was in Ragusa that 
Richard I was entertained after shipwreck on his way 
back from the Holy Land. Storm threatened in the 
Adriatic, he vowed that if all went well he would build a 
church at the place where he landed; he actually fetched 
up on the island of Lacroma, a rather impoverished island 
opposite Ragusa, but the Ragusans made haste to seize 
this valuable guest and showered him with hospitality. 

It was only fitting in these circumstances that Richard 
should have obtained a dispensation from the Pope to 
build his church in Ragusa, which he did on a magnificent 
scale, although he was made to build a small one on 
Lacroma as well. His church at Ragusa became its 
cathedral but was destroyed by the earthquake. 

Richard was not the only one to profit from the Ragusan 
tradition of hospitality. Easily the most barefaced was 
Stephen Nemanja of Serbia, who having twice laid siege 
to Ragusa was not ashamed to ask its Senate if they would 
be prepared to grant him asylum if he should happen to 
be defeated by the Byzantine Emperor. 

Following in all this distinguished tradition we arrived 
unromantically, though not without popular acclamation, 
at the Putnik office. Here we went to change some money 
and book a room at a hotel. 

“Good afternoon,” said the Putnik girl reproachfully. 
“You are late for the Festival. But we still have here the 
Waterpolo.” 

We replied that we were glad about the Waterpolo but 
hadn’t they anywhere slightly less expensive. 

She looked us up and down. 

“You will stay”, she announced, “in the Hotel Lapad. 
It is just outside the town and most economical.” 

Then she grasped in turn if not simultaneously several 
pencils, papers, forms, telephones and rubber stamps. 
While she thus organized our consignment to the Hotel 
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Lapad we were buttonholed by a middle-aged American 
who told us he was a professional student on his way from 
Seville to do some research in Beirut. He was vigorously 
polysyllabic in his denunciation of the Jugoslav exchange 
rate, and we wilted before his analysis of the politico- 
sociological-monetary situation in Ragusa. 

“Exactly how economical”, we asked the Putnik girl, 
“is the liotel Lapad?” 

“The Hotel Lapad”, the Putnik girl assured us, “is most 
economical. If you stay there one day it will be perhaps 
2,000 dinars.” 

We retreated hastily into the street and sat in the car 
pondering the matter. It was evident that the serious 
research done by our friend on the economic situation in 
Ragusa had yielded absolutely accurate results. 

It was unquestionable on the one hand that Ragusa 
could not be appreciated in a hurried visit; it was equally 
unquestionable that the rate of exchange hardly allowed 
us the money to stay in the town more than five minutes. 
While we were considering the matter the usual crowd 
gathered round the car. 

A solution suddenly presented itself. One, bolder than 
the rest, stepped from the crowd, grabbed Christopher’s 
corduroys and any loose articles of clothing he could find, 
and asked “How much?” We had as a matter of fact 
brought more clothes with us than we strictly needed with 
the vaguely charitable intention of giving some away 
when we got there. However, we did not take long to 
decide that charity begins at home, and proceeded to hold 
an auction. The bidding was brisk. An old monkey 
jacket, soaked in seawater and every conceivable kind of 
national drink, disappeared for two hundred dinars. A 
seaman’s jersey fetched three hundred. We soon had 
enough for our bill, which came, for one night’s stay, 
dinner and breakfast, to ten pounds between us. 
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Owing to the razor shortage our appearance at the 
hotel was somewhat wild and must have resembled that of 
the Morlachs who had descended from the hills on to the 
unfortunate city to pillage it after the earthquake. How¬ 
ever, on entering the foyer of the hotel, we beheld an 
Eldorado. For there in a locked cabinet were displayed 
proudly a number of articles of everyday use—a razor, a 
fountain pen, a propelling pencil, a bottle of ink. It was 
unbelievably curious. It was the sort of exhibit one might 
expect to see, were one in a position to see it, in some pro¬ 
vincial museum in two thousand years’ time, with the 
razor and bottle of ink arranged tastefully next to the 
Romano-British brooches and pieces of pottery as wit¬ 
nesses to an earlier civilization. 

These ardcles in the cabinet were, as it happened, on 
sale—but only in the morning, and only to the holders of 
Putnik coupons. However, a fellow guest, a sensitive man 
and a sculptor, lent us his razor for that night. He sat on 
the bed talking to us for some time and fidgeting in an 
extraordinary manner. Finally he screwed up his courage 
and asked us whether in the morning when we bought the 
razor we could buy him that bottle of ink. One can seldom 
be so fortunate to excite so much gratitude for so simple a 
present. 

Breakfast was the most entertaining meal we had for 
some time. It was taken under the palms in a courtyard 
outside. Our fellow guests who were seated there were all 
better-off, gaily-dressed Jugoslavs. Though the surround¬ 
ings were sunny and interesting the meal itself began by 
being dull. There was some kind of coffee, some black 
bread, and some jam. This, however, had hardly been 
consumed when there was a sudden whirr beside us, like 
partridge up from the stubble of a cornfield. And there 
was the manager, attended by a flight of waiters, and 
profuse in his apologies. He was sorry. We had had the 
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wrong breakfast. That breakfast was only for Jugoslavs. 
But we were English and must have the better sort of 
breakfast immediately. 

The ruins of the first breakfast were then swept away 
and we waited with eager anticipation. A quarter of an 
hour later it was borne towards us with great eclat, the 
tray swinging proudly above the heads of the other guests. 
When it arrived, however, there was no bacon, no eggs, 
no butter, no incredible and unlooked-for richness of food. 
Our second breakfast, it is sad to record, was, with the 
exception of having been put on a tray, more or less the 
same as the first. 

When we had finished our two breakfasts we went to 
look round the town. Ragusa was originally separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel and though this 
is not now in existence the town still appears to have the 
completeness not only of a walled city but of an island as 
well. It is extraordinarily compact and seems to reflect all 
the neat orderly balance of the town’s old constitution. 

From the west and east sides the stepped lanes fall from 
these walls like waterfalls, with squares like deep and 
sudden shadowed pools to the central street—the Stradone, 
a corso flung the length of the town from north to 
south. 

The evening before, when we had first stepped down 
into the Stradone through the Porte Pille, all the citizens 
of Ragusa had seemed to be converging on it as if there 
had been some pressing and secret arrangement to draw 
them there. It was as if they had blindly obeyed without 
knowing or without caring why; as if they had come from 
their homes and their work at the call of a trumpet, had 
emptied out of the houses and tumbled down the side 
lanes like timber down the tributaries of a river, until they 
met, jostling and rubbing together, in the flood and 
throng of the Stradone before us. 


x 
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It was apparently the custom of these people to walk in 
the Stradone each evening at this time. Yet where did 
they all come from ? We could not see them coming, and 
if we slipped from the Stradone and disappeared amongst 
the buildings and Renaissance palaces behind it every¬ 
thing was as still as a Thames backwater on a weekday 
summer evening. It was inexplicable and it seemed at 
first out of keeping with the rational precision of the place, 
as if someone had burst in on a mathematics class and 
announced a general holiday. 

We searched for an explanation. Was it that the crowd 
was completely inhuman, perhaps as automatic as the 
careful arrangement of a town in which nothing was out of 
place? Did they just come there, without knowing why, 
because they had always come there at that hour, like 
their fathers before them, when the shops were filled with 
goods, and before them farther back still, when the 
Stradone was filled with the talk and commerce of nations ? 
Did they continue to come now that the wealth of the 
town had vanished and the shops were empty, come simply 
out of instinct, like goldfish coming up to be fed ? 

No. There was clearly more to it than that. The crowd 
was alive, and precisely because it had always been the 
custom for it to come there at that time in the evenings it 
represented a continuous stream of tradition which in¬ 
fused like the passage of blood the buildings and stones 
around it. It seemed to assert that, whatever the foe, this 
particular circle of life, bounded by the walls of the city, 
would always continue to be. For there is this about 
tradition, not that it seeks to perpetuate a dead past but 
that it preserves a guarantee of life for the future. 

This was the charm of Ragusa. For it was not simply 
that it was at once civilized and detached, tranquil and 
serene, like a monastery set amongst hills. It was also 
that it was the first of the Jugoslav towns we had visited 
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that we felt to be alive. It was a feeling which is impossible 
to communicate but it is something very different from 
mere activity which abounds all over the country. It is a 
feeling which, where it exists, will survive in the absence 
of activity—almost, one senses, in spite of it—so that here 
in Ragusa, when we stepped down into the Stradone 
through the Porte Pille in the noon sun, the day after we 
had witnessed that evening scene, and found it deserted, 
we yet continued to feel the pulse beat in the measured 
quietness around us. 

We felt it as we entered the Porte Pille in the lovely 
fifteenth-century dome cistern and fountain that stood 
there and to which the water was led from fifteen miles 
away. We felt it in the warm golden colours of the facade 
of the Chiesa del Redentore, the small Venetian church 
opposite, in the classic cornices of the houses along the 
Stradone, above all in the buildings grouped round the 
small piazza at its southern-most end. There was the 
Torre del Orologio containing a clock with two bronze 
figures of men in armour who strike a bell to sound the 
hours. There was the Dogana, a Moresco-Gothic building 
which was completed in 1520, and there was the Rector’s 
palace nearby, outshining the Dogana and one of the 
most beautiful buildings I have seen. Both of them were 
survivors from the earthquake, the latter due to iron 
girders used in its construction. 

Its style, though reminiscent in some ways of the Doge’s 
Palace at Venice, was more Florentine than Venetian. 
This was not surprising since it was the Florentine 
Michelozzo, together with a Dalmatian called Orsini, who 
repaired and partly rebuilt in the fifteenth century the 
original structure of Onofrio. Onofrio was a Neapolitan 
who built in a Venetian Gothic style, but the others were 
the leaders of the Classic Renaissance in Dalmatia. The 
resulting structure had a harmony of its own which 
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appeared to bid, as Sir Arthur Evans said, a kind of archi¬ 
tectural defiance to the Lion of St. Mark. A loggia of six 
immense arches was surmounted by eight Gothic windows 
which stretched from either end of the building. Inside 
was a courtyard, which was surrounded by a classic 
colonnade of two stories and which seemed almost to 
reflect the slow movement and long draping robes of the 
Consiglio, meeting here to discuss the affairs of the Re¬ 
public. 

When we left this building we started to walk up to¬ 
wards the walls. Outside the Church of S. Biagio we 
passed a monument to Orlando (or Roland) of a sort once 
general in the Middle Ages, which harked back to Char¬ 
lemagne and which, when erected in the cities of Western 
Europe, served to proclaim their independence. From 
there we climbed up past the fading palaces, which had 
been the product of that independence, and reached, 
through a garden, a place on the fortifications overlooking 
the sea. 

Here we sat on the wall in the sun. It was quite quiet. 
The only sound was of someone playing the piano in a 
room below us. We looked over the city which blocked the 
way between the sea and the mountains, its streets honey¬ 
combed in the light and shadow of an autumn afternoon. 
The prosperity and independence of Ragusa, and the 
conflicts which formerly excited its people, had long since 
vanished. But the town and the buildings they had lived 
in remained, watching, like an old woman on the edge 
of a departing crowd, the stream of life ebb past 
them. 

After a while the placidity of this scene was disturbed 
by a mounting wind, so we left and wandered again round 
the town. Indeed we could not look long enough at all 
that there was to be seen in Ragusa. The cloisters of the 
Franciscan friary in particular remain fixed in my mind 
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as a place of great tranquillity and originality and light¬ 
ness of design. It is a lightness which conceals rather than 
displays the force of their construction. For the slender 
coupled shafts which divide the rounded arches of its bays 
nurse a secret strength which enabled them to withstand 
the earthquake which devastated the town. It is pleasant 
to record that small communities still live in the Domini¬ 
can and Franciscan friaries and that they pursue their 
lives at any rate no less peacefully than in the palmier days 
of Ragusa when their inmates had to take an active share 
in its defence, on the ground that their property adjoined 
its walls. 

But we had little time to linger in Ragusa. We sat for a 
while in a cafe overlooking the harbour, sipping coffee and 
scribbling in our journals. 

In a corner of the harbour was the Waterpolo pool 
surrounded by gaunt and empty stages. We had caught 
a glimpse of some sparse activity there in the morning as 
we had climbed up towards the walls. Now in the evening 
we left for Split surrounded by an affectionate crowd—one 
of somewhat greater dimensions than that which had 
been cheering the waterpolo. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Split 

That evening we followed the coast round past the source 
of the O mbla, an underground river which emerges from 
under the mountains north of Ragusa into an estuary of 
unfathomable depth. We could not go far that night; 
it was soon dark and, even if our battery had shown 
much life, our bulbs had now all been broken or removed. 
So we slept amongst some olives overlooking the coast, and 
hoped we would reach Split the next day. Although the 
traveller is deceived if he thinks that by following the coast 
he can avoid hills we nevertheless found the coast road 
much better than any we had yet been on. 

The next day we began to think that we would succeed 
not only in getting to Split but also to the frontier, in 
pieces if not intact. The back of the boot, it is true, had 
broken away from its hinges and fallen off, and was now 
most precariously secured; and the oil jug from Novi 
Pazar had cracked with disastrous results on the floor of 
the car. There were other difficulties, but they were most 
of them minor and we continued on our way in good 
heart, occasionally looking back to see that the boot and 
its contents were still with us. 

Our spirits rose further on leaving Metkovic, a port a 
short way up the Narenta which has changed in size 
though not in character since Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
visited it about a century ago. “Metkovic”, he says, “has 
a small inn, of the accommodation in which I can say 
nothing. I dined there; and found the fare homely, and 
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the cuisine very primitive.” These traditions, the con¬ 
servative-minded will be pleased to note, are sedulously 
maintained in Metkovic. 

We too can say nothing of the accommodation in the 
inn. But we had lunch there, probably the same lunch 
served with monotonous regularity for a hundred years. 
While we were having it some kind of industrial worker 
came and sat at our table. He did not utter a word, but 
hung with a kind of deathly pallor over his food. In sub¬ 
sequent conversation he was always referred to as “The 
Injured and Oppressed”. He seemed the incarnation of 
the spirit of Metkovic. 

We were pleased to leave this place, motoring down the 
Narenta valley, till we were again overlooking the coast. 
Our spirits rose further still when we stopped at a village 
where they were pressing grapes and an immensely jovial 
man who was in charge of the proceedings filled our bottles 
with new wine. When this party was over we set off again 
for Split, the jovial man warning us not to let the bottles 
explode by leaving the corks in too long. 

It was late before we began to approach Split and wc 
had had our fill for the moment of driving along the edge 
of hills in the dark, so we stopped when we found a place 
to put the car and a patch of ground where we could 
sleep. This was on a slope near a large oak-tree and we 
did not bother to put up a tent as it looked a fine night and 
it would have been difficult in any case. It wasn’t fine 
however—there was a vast thunderstorm in the middle 
of the night. The tree did not get struck by lightning but 
practically everything else happened, and we left early in 
the morning, shivering, with all our belongings drenched. 
Not only with rain either, for the bottles of fermenting new 
wine had taken the opportunity to explode over our 
bedding. 

We were soon in Omis, where we had some coffee in a 
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small restaurant. On one wall was a picture of a large 
Russian collecting goods from starving Eastern Europeans 
under the heading of “One for all and all for one”. On 
the wall opposite a poster of a frock-coated Italian, a 
prelate, and an Italian officer, goose-stepping arm in arm 
outside St. Peter’s and demanding Trieste. On the wall 
between them there was a photograph of Tito gazing 
benevolently on the citizens of Omis below him. Any¬ 
one who comes from a country where the physiognomy 
of public leaders is displayed only at election times can 
never quite get used to such photographs. 

Later that morning we arrived in Split. 

Split began its history with the Emperor Diocletian who 
started life near here. He was bom of a slave, rose to be 
Emperor, governed with unapproachable ostentation, 
grew prematurely old, ceremoniously resigned the purple, 
forced Maximian to do likewise, built himself a villa at 
Aspalathus (Split) and retired there in 305 to grow his 
famous cabbages. “If you could only come and have a 
look at the ones I have planted myself,” he wrote to the 
chafing Maximian, “you would no longer counsel the 
pursuit of power.” One pictures him rather like an elderly 
corduroyed stockbroker now given over completely to 
pottering about his garden in Sussex. 

Diocletian, however, though he denied himself power, 
was not to be divested of luxury. The little place he built 
himself in the country at Split covers nine and a half acres; 
the walls (though the building’s principal apartments were 
all single storied), vary from fifty to seventy feet in height, 
and in length from 570 to 700 feet. It was a square 
building, with three gates at the north, west and east. 
The northern street led in an avenue of increasing splen¬ 
dour from the Porta Aurea into the columns and arcades 
of the peristyle in the southern half of the palace. It 
presented a continuous vista closed by the portico of the 
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vestibule, and, on either side of the peristyle, the temples 
of Aesculapius and Jupiter. The vestibule led to the 
atrium and the Imperial apartments overlooking the sea. 

Here Diocletian’s view from the Palace was described 
by Robert Adam whom, as Gibbon said, “a very liberal 
curiosity carried into the heart of Dalmatia”: 

“The views from the Palace”, he wrote, “are no less 
beautiful than the soil and climate are inviting. Towards 
the west lies the fertile shore that stretches along the 
Adriatic, in which a number of small islands are scattered 
in such a manner as to give this part of the sea the ap¬ 
pearance of a great lake. On the north side lies the bay, 
which led to the ancient city of Salona; and the country 
beyond it, appearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to 
that more extensive prospect of water, which the Adriatic 
presents to the south and to the east. Towards the north, 
the view is terminated by high and irregular mountains, 
situated at a proper distance, and in many places covered 
with villages, woods and vineyards.” 

Such a description could only have been written in an 
age accustomed to designing its own landscapes. One 
shudders to think of what Adam would have said if some 
vulgar mountain, but scantily clothed with villages, had 
obtruded itself at an improper distance on the Imperial 
outlook—which must incidentally have been impeded in 
its time by the total absence of windows, the rooms being 
lighted from above. This was described by Gibbon as “an 
imperfection very repugnant to our modern notions of 
taste and conveniency”. 

But from wherever he looked at them Diocletian was 
not left for long to enjoy these views. Nor did his cab¬ 
bages continue to give him happiness. There w T as no 
companionable old age for him to spend chatting with the 
tenantry. The careful and complicated structure of 
government he had built broke up in civil war, and in 313, 
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only a few years after his palace was built, Diocletian 
himself died. It was said that he killed himself either to 
escape the fate which befell his wife and daughter, or to 
avoid the pain of disease. The report is uncertain. The 
Christians had won toleration the year before, after 
Constantine’s victory at the Milvian Bridge, and they may 
well have been unable to resist the temptation to em¬ 
bellish the last hours of someone who had to put so many 
of them to such uncomfortable deaths. 

Whatever the fate of Diocletian, his palace was pre¬ 
served in a fashion he could not have foreseen. In 639 the 
Avars descended on the neighbouring city of Salona. Its 
inhabitants after the first shock of the attack fled to Cur- 
zola and other nearby islands. The Avars, having des¬ 
troyed Salona, temporarily retired and the fugitives, 
judging the moment opportune to return to the main¬ 
land but not to start rebuilding their city, ensconced 
themselves within the empty palace till it should be safe 
to emerge. 

It never became safe, however, so they stayed in the 
palace, and, encased within its protecting shell the city 
prospered and grew in numbers. The temple of Jupiter 
became a Christian Cathedral; the halls were divided into 
several houses; the squares were covered with buildings; 
the peristyle became a piazza, its colonnades were built 
into houses. 

“Royal palaces”, wrote Flaubert, describing the visit of 
Frederic and Rosanette to Fontainebleau, “have a par¬ 
ticular melancholy of their own, which is doubtless due to 
their being too big in comparison with the number of 
people inside them, to their silence ... to their petrified 
luxury . . .” If this is indeed the case, Diocletian’s palace, 
with the citizens of Split crowding its now narrow streets, 
is an exception to the general rule. Whatever may have 
been the case after Diocletian’s death there was certainly 
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OF CABBAGES AND KINGS 

not now, as we dodged our way through the town, any 
question of there being too few people for the size of the 
place—although their very number seemed to emphasize 
the monumental magnificence of the building that con¬ 
tained them. 

The only challenge to that magnificence is at night, 
when a huge illuminated Tito sign on the hill overlooking 
the harbour flashes across to the town which was once the 
home of an earlier dictator. What would Diocletian have 
thought of that sign, or for that matter of the remainder of 
that sonorous, somnambulent passage from Flaubert, 
about a palace “prouvanl par sa vieillesse la fugacite des 
dynasties . . .” ? 

The speculation was an idle one. Diocletian was not a 
reader, and it is unlikely, could he have been given the 
opportunity to read it, that he would have got very far 
with L'Education Sentimentale before putting it down with 
a yawn. But the Tito sign might have brought a cynical, 
if approving, smile to his careworn face. Perhaps, though, 
his ghost, hurrying along to the site of his baths, is thinking 
only of cabbages. 

The morning after our arrival in Split we heard Mass 
in the cathedral, which is an outstanding relic of Roman 
architecture, surrounded outside by an octagonal peristyle 
of its own, and consisting inside of a circular stone build¬ 
ing capped by a brick dome, reminiscent of the Pantheon, 
except that there is no eye in its centre. The flight of steps 
that formed the entrance to the duomo is now surmounted 
by a very fine Romanesque campanile. 

The English visitor to the cathedral is almost certain to 
be shown the picture of Marc Antonio de Dominis, a 
famous Archbishop of Spalato at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and to be informed sympathetically 
that he became vicar of West Ilsley in Berkshire. He did 
not, as the guide is unlikely to inform you, stay vicar. His 
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career was a chequered one. In 1615 he resigned his see 
at Split on suspicion of heresy, and went to Venice where 
Sir Henry Wootton’s chaplain helped him with the 
preparation of his de Republica Ecclesiastic a. Before the 
publication of this work, in which the University of Paris 
condemned forty-seven propositions, he prudently retired 
with his new friend to England where James I, besides 
giving him the benefice of West Ilsley, made him Dean of 
Windsor and Master of the Savoy. 

In 1619 he published the Italian version of Sarpi’s book 
on the Council of Trent, with a dedication to James I and 
a few added digs of his own at the Papacy both of which 
greatly annoyed Sarpi. He did not, however, stay in 
England long. Gregory XV was an old school friend and 
de Dominis seems to have thought that if he returned 
to Rome he stood a chance of a cardinal’s hat. In 1622 
therefore, having come to the conclusion that he could do 
more good in Italy, he recanted his errors and James, 
justly disappointed in him, told him to leave the country. 

His ambitions, however, were frustrated by the death of 
Gregory in the very next year, and he soon got into trouble 
by saying that Bellarmine had not answered all the 
arguments in his, Dominis’, heretical works. When chal¬ 
lenged on this he replied, not without a certain charming 
casuistry of his own, that all he had said was that Bellar¬ 
mine had not answered his arguments, not that they 
could not be answered. He proposed to answer them 
himself, but the suggestion that only he was capable of 
answering his own heresies was not received favourably, 
and de Dominis found himself in the Castel S. Angelo, 
with other charges against him as well. Here he died, 
perhaps poisoned, about 1624 or 1625. The interest of 
his character and history excited so many accounts that it 
tends to be rather uncertain. Farlati, who, being a Jesuit, 
had not much to say for one who had got on so badly with 
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Bellarmine, declares in his I'lllyricum sacrum that the only 
good thing he left behind him was the new choir in the 
cathedral at Split. 

Having heard Mass here, we left the cathedral and 
walked back to the hotel. We were sitting in our rooms 
emptying our pockets and speculating on the bill and how 
we were to pay it, when there was a knock on the door. It 
opened, disclosing a deputation consisting of the manager, 
the chambermaid, and a villainous character who 
appeared to be directly descended from the pirates who 
used to haunt this coast. This gentleman -was ushered with 
some ceremony into the room. There were the usual 
politenesses, unusually prolific. 

What, we asked ourselves, had he come for, and why, 
whatever it was, couldn’t he get on with it? Perhaps he 
had come to arrest us and was feeling rather shy about it. 
Perhaps he was fingering those wads of dinars in order to 
suggest that with a little help he could smooth the matter 
out for us. Or was he trying to convey that he had made 
an unusually successful black market deal and would pay 
any price to be smuggled (with dinars of course) out of the 
country? Eventually he came out with it. He wanted to 
buy our car. “For the shooting,” he explained. 

Even then we didn’t catch on at first. 

He pulled at his coat in an effort to make him self under¬ 
stood. “Chasseur,” he said, “Lovac, Cacciatore, Jager”. 

We thought he wanted our clothes and produced a pair 
of boots. But he was not to be put off. 

“No, no!” he said, “for the shooting.” And he raised 
his arm at us and squinted along it. “Pop, pop.” 

We stepped back. Were we to be punished after all? 

“Wolves. Animals,” he went on. 

We took a further pace back. 

“For the shooting,” he repeated, and flung his arm 
enthusiastically in the direction of Robert Adam’s “high 
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and irregular mountains, situated at a proper distance”. 

It became clear in the end, and we declined courteously, 
appealing to his sporting instincts. We had taken a bet, we 
said, that we would get the car back to England. 

“You have come from England?” he asked in surprise. 

“Yes.” 

“And you have come through Montenegro?” 

“Yes.” 

His enthusiasm for Stephen mounted. 

“I shall give you 20,000 dinars for your car.” 

We told him that as a matter of fact we had already 
refused 20,000 for it in Dubrovnik. 

“Thirty thousand, then.” 

“Thirty thousand dinars”, we said, “may or may not be 
a fair sum for our car. You must give us time to work it 
out. But your money is useless outside Jugoslavia, even 
if we get it out without being thrown into prison. Besides, 
how do you expect us to get home?” 

“Surely”, he said, “we could manage little things like 
that. I shall arrange an air passage for you to Zurich.” 

We said we did not particularly want to go to Zurich. 

“That”, he said, “is the best that I can do at the 
moment.” 

“And how”, we asked, “will you succeed in registering 
the car? The transaction is clearly illegal.” 

“We would soon see to that,” he replied. “My friend 
the Chief of Police could arrange a little thing like that for 
me quite easily.” We began to suspect that he was the 
Chief of Police in person. 

We considered his offer. It was certainly tempting. But 
it was also deluding. Thirty thousand dinars was worth not 
much more than thirty pounds at the true as opposed to the 
fictional rate of exchange. Still it would not be difficult 
to get rid of 30,000 dinars in a fortnight on the Adriatic 
coast, and with a little luck and not much effort one could 
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blow the lot in a few days. Moreover' it was now' rather 
doubtful if Stephen was worth the thirty pounds we had 
paid for him. All the same, despite the dynamo driving 
chain and a few external defects, he was still going well. 

“Thirty thousand dinars”, w r e murmured, “is not really 
enough,” But he was not to be stopped. 

“Very well", he said, with the air of a man at an 
auction, who has to put up with a lot of inferior bidding, 
“4.0,000 dinars.” 

But we could not do it. Stephen stuck to us like Sykes’s 
dog. We could not get rid of him. We would keep him 
and he would be our downfall. 

“No,” we said, “our car is really above price.” 

But sporting instincts would not pay the hotel bill. 
Hearing of the national shortage of footwear we had kept 
back a pair of able seaman’s boots, to be used only when 
all else was sold. Clearly it was now time to play this 
trump card. We told each other that we wouldn’t accept 
a dinar less than 3,000 for them—cheap at 3,000 in the 
circumstances. 

We set about selling them. The procedure was to drive 
the car to a fairly crowded part of the road, and wait. 
Within a minute Stephen would attract a large audience, 
who would stand in silent admiration. Then we would 
engage the most intelligent or intelligible in conversation, 
at the same time leaving the object to be sold in a con¬ 
spicuous position. We talked of the weather, or politics, 
or anything except money. Finally the conversation 
would be as dexterously steered round to the question of 
laisser-faire trade as our limited vocabulary would allow. 
Then we got down to brass tacks. 

We followed this now familiar procedure in an open 
space near the hotel. The crowd collected, the boots, 
cleaned for the occasion, were put out as Exhibit A, the 
conversation was rigged. But at this point the plan 
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failed—the bottom had dropped out of the boot-market 
in Split. Most of the inhabitants had perfectly good boots, 
and those that didn’t have them didn’t want them. 
Absurd offers of 800 dinars were made. Finally, in 
desperation we exhorted a stray policeman to buy them, 
pointing out that they were to him as the plumes of the 
helmet are to the knight, badge of his rank and symbol 
of his authority: without them he was as Samson shorn ... 

*‘Eight hundred,” he said. That was his best bid. In 
the end we sold them to the chambermaid, who it tran¬ 
spired was running some sort of agency. The price was 
absurdly low but it was just enough for our bill. 

We left Split in pouring rain. We passed Sibenik, 
where the cathedral, begun in a Gothic, was finished by 
Orsini in a Renaissance style. Then after one or two 
attempts to cross the Krka we were ferried over it at 
Scardona. 

The Krka is a wild and beautiful river, with famous 
waterfalls. Its waters according to R. L. Petermann’s 
guide book “ recommencement a tourbillomer avec un bruit 
sourd . . . vontsejeter avec un fracas infernal . . As Stephen 
stumbled up and down some of the derelict roads we 
found leading into this valley it struck us that this was 
quite a good description of his progress. That evening we 
arrived, rather late, tired and hungry, in Zara. 
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We left Zara next morning as soon as we could, for there 
was little to detain us. What was of interest in Zara, and 
there was quite a lot of it, was destroyed for the most part 
during the war. A shattered Roman column, placed in 
the Piazza Colonna as an ornament, survives ironically in 
the midst of the destruction. It is not the first time Zara 
has been razed to the ground. The Venetians, for instance, 
never slow to take an opportunity, did so when setting off 
on the Fourth Crusade. It was no doubt a pleasant 
preliminary. There is a remarkable painting by Tintoretto 
in the Doges’ Palace at Venice depicting the Venedans 
storming Zara, either on this or some other occasion. The 
sky in this painting is invisible for the flights of arrows, of 
which at first sight the picture principally consists. 

We drove quickly to Obrovac, or as quickly as a 
puncture would allow. From here, however, our progress 
suffered a sudden and inexplicable declension. Stephen 
went slower and slower, sagged almost, like an exhausted 
athlete. One of us was soon having to get out and help 
push him up every hill we came to. At one of the in¬ 
numerable Starigrads dotted across this part of Europe we 
stopped and considered the alternatives: Stephen would 
either have to be towed, taken to pieces, or pushed into 
the Adriatic. 

As we debated the rival merits of these courses, yokels 
continued to gather round, and also the inevitable two 
policemen. Everyone was as courteous and uncompre- 
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bending as usual. Once more we felt like Gulliver amongst 
the Lilliputians. We were led to the police station and 
examined. Then, with everyone satisfied, we were taken 
to a pub where we had bread and new wine and watched 
a curious game of bowls they were playing in a yard out¬ 
side. It was a small yard across which the bowls were not 
rolled, but thrown into the air, with an intensity and dis¬ 
play of energy which belied the distance they had to 
travel. When this pleasant game was over we began to 
explain our difficulties to the villagers of Starigrad. These 
were soon seen to be worse than our explanations of them, 
as they hastened to inform us that there was no chance of 
getting a tow. Lorries only passed this way once a month 
and the last had passed a couple of days ago. This, 
moreover, was unique amongst the villages of Jugoslavia 
in that it apparently did not claim among its inhabitants 
anyone boasting of his prowess as a mechanic, and only 
too willing to come and practise, wanted or not, on our 
car. The nearest available, it appeared, was in the next 
village. This perhaps was the single bright spot about 
Starigrad. On the other hand we would be only too 
grateful for some reasonable excuse of postponing our 
obvious duty of operating on Stephen ourselves. This was 
provided in the shape of the S.S. Krk (Fiume, ioo tons). 
The S.S. Krk called in at Starigrad the next day on its way 
from Obrovac up the coast. We might, they said, get 
Stephen on her. The cost? A couple of thousand dinars. 
We reckoned we had just enough clothes to see this out. 
Moreover someone said that he would try to arrange 
that we paid less. So we waited at Starigrad full of 
hope. 

There is something eternally pleasant about inevitable 
leisure and the feeling that everything has been done which 
can reasonably be expected of one. These were the feelings 
we experienced that afternoon at Starigrad. There was 
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no point, we counselled ourselves, in taking Stephen to 
pieces if he was going to be shipped off next morning for 
a journey up the coast, so we dawdled there with a pleasant 
feeling of convalescence, diving off the pier and swimming 
in the Adriatic. 

On our way from the pub we passed a woman with coal- 
black hair leaning over her garden wall. She began to 
talk to us in whispers, glancing up and down the road to 
see that there was no one within earshot. Talk is really 
the wrong word. She hissed. “I have nothing,” she said, 
in a low sibilant voice that sounded as if it had come up 
from the bottom of the earth, “nothing. There is no 
freedom, no food. They have taken the lot. They will 
take everything. They will take me. They will leave 
nothing. Mehta. Mehta. Mehta.” She seemed to stamp 
on her words as she spoke them. 

We had heard these laments before, but never spoken 
quite like that. It was as if a cloud had darkened the sky 
and everything had suddenly become as black as her hair. 

That evening a man who had constituted himself our 
protector led us to his cottage about two or three miles 
inland off the road to Obrovac. Here more new wine 
and chunks of raw bacon were produced. More people 
came in and we were involved in a tremendous argument 
over freedom in Jugoslavia. In Jugoslavia, they said, 
everybody is free. 

“But you have only one party.” 

“No,” they said. “We, for instance, are members of 
the Narodni Front.” 

“And whom does that support?” we said. 

“We support the Communist Party,” they said. 

“Then,” we said triumphantly, “you’re all com¬ 
munists.” 

“Not at all,” they replied with vigour, fetching more of 
that disgusting new wine, the terrors of which dimmed and 
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softened with the advancing night. “Have we not told 
you we’re members of the Narodni Front?” 

And so the argument continued in circles without 
seeming to reach any sensible conclusion, while our 
hosts maintained with equal insistence the diversity 
of their parties and the unity of their outlook. The 
explanation seems to be that though we used the same 
words they were counters standing for entirely different 
things. To a certain extent there was freedom, but 
freedom only within a definite framework. The revolution 
was like building a new house. Over the plans there could 
be no disagreement, but you could let people quarrel about 
the furnishings. The argument, becoming more and more 
befuddled, rolled into the small hours. I escaped into the 
other room and to bed, listening as I fumbled in the dark 
to the sound of Christopher maintaining his position in 
Russian that became more voluble as time wore on. Then 
he too deserted the discussion which continued to whirl 
round meaninglessly like a chicken whose neck has just 
been wrung. 

Most Jugoslavs get up with the lark. In the Starigrad 
district there were no larks to get up to and I doubt if they 
would have got up to them if there had been. So we were 
not awakened in the morning as we had expected by the 
patter of tiny feet and the noise of father going off to work 
or to bed. We woke by ourselves at six—this meant we 
had half an hour in which to dress and to cover the two to 
three miles across country to Starigrad, collect Stephen, 
drive him to the quay, and persuade the master of the S.S. 
Krk to take us all to Fiume. 

We tumbled blindly from our bed, clambered into our 
clothes, bid a hasty goodbye to our astonished and bleary- 
eyed host, and stumbled through the mist down a stony 
hillside and over walls, and at last on to the road, with 
still another mile and a half to go before we got to Stari- 
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grad. We were out of training and not much good across 
country. We paused for breath, then gasped at the sound 
of a siren. It was the S.S. Krk steaming, to use a phrase of 
Balfour’s, “with ill-timed punctuality”, round the bend 
from Obrovac. I have seldom run so fast. Nor with so 
little purpose—for the Krk had another village to call on 
before coming in to Starigrad. Christopher, who had 
stopped and realized this, ambled disgracefully behind. 
Then, with the car on the jetty, we awaited the arrival of 
the Krk , a vessel of insignificant proportions. 

We were not the only ones on the quay. We felt, in fact, 
that we were witnessing the complete evacuation of 
Starigrad. If it had not been that numbers were unlimited 
it would have been something like awaiting the arrival of 
the Ark. We wondered tentatively how everything was 
going to get on. There seemed precious little hope for 
Stephen. 

The Krk blundered alongside. The population of 
Starigrad immediately broke (as Dickens once described 
a more sordid occasion) into tumultuous demonstrations 
of indecent delight. Everything began to be pushed 
aboard in violent and disorderly sequence, children, hens, 
pigs, bags of potatoes, lumps of wood—one squealing, 
jostling, incoherent jumble. We were left with Stephen 
on the quay desperately parleying with the captain on the 
bridge, an incorruptible man; there was no room for 
Stephen. The Krk with a derisive hoot edged away up the 
coast. 

We were left standing there, neglected, lost, like a man 
who, having been to watch for someone he knows emerg¬ 
ing from a building and failed to recognize him, is left 
there, vacant and staring, while the crowd vanishes into 
the distance. No one came for us. The hospitality of 
Starigrad had departed with the Krk. 

There was now little to tempt us to outstay our welcome 
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in this blighted village, but to leave it we would first have 
to mend Stephen. We pushed him from the quay, then, 
betrayed by a temporary recovery, we crawled weakly 
from the town, speculating anxiously on how late we were 
going to arrive back in England—if indeed we were ever 
to arrive back—and cursing with equal and irrational 
measure the inhabitants of Topola, of Starigrad, and the 
captain of the Krk. 
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Going . . . 

It was not long before Stephen again refused to respond to 
pressure on the accelerator. We stopped again to debate 
the problem, and with the help of the most co-operative 
policeman we had yet encountered, played rather pur¬ 
poselessly with the clutch. For some reason or other, 
Stephen, though far from recovered, seemed to appreciate 
this treatment, and responded by going faster. 

The coastline along which we were travelling, one of 
impoverished fishing villages and a bare limestone interior, 
had been horribly destroyed during the war, but cen¬ 
turies of intermittent destruction seemed to have resigned 
the inhabitants to their fate. For example we were to talk 
to a woman in Senj, one of whose sons had fought with the 
Chetniks, one with the Partisans and one with the -Italians 
—each of them fighting the other. 

We motored as quickly as we could along the coast 
road up and down the hills through torrential rain, with 
the sun clear on grey and deserted islands in the distance. 
The rain began to wash the road away into the sea, 
deepening the ruts and turning them into mountain 
streams. Apart from some new wine with which our 
bottles had been generously filled by a peasant whom we 
met on the way, we had no refreshment. Stephen was 
flagging badly, with two spare tyres punctured and a third 
on its way out, and provided no protection from the tem¬ 
pest which was threatening to overwhelm us. 

Towards nightfall we appeared looking like drowned 
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rats at a small village south of Senj. Here we separated. 
Christopher took the car to see if he could get one of the 
punctures mended and find some petrol. I went in search 
of bread. My search was immediately successful. Chris¬ 
topher’s wasn’t. He returned slightly damper about half 
an hour later to find me comfortably seated by a stove in a 
kind of soup kitchen, surrounded by villagers helping me 
to pasta, mercifully hot and liberally given. It was really 
the best food I had tasted for some time. 

When we had both had some, we decided that here was 
the place to build our tabernacles, or at any rate sleep the 
night. These wholesome plans were frustrated. The vil¬ 
lagers, having fed us to free food, suddenly produced from 
their midst a small boy of about six or seven and begged 
us to take him to Senj that night. We pointed out that it 
was now almost dark, that we had no lights, and that it 
would be extremely dangerous. They persisted in their 
entreaties and we yielded. 

The subsequent drive to Senj must rank as one of the 
most terrifying experiences of a short life. The road 
wound and doubled round the cliffs. There was a boast¬ 
ing, gustful, self-important storm that seemed personally 
aware of our lack of protection, and bore in on us across 
the sea. To cap it all, half way to Senj we ran out of 
petrol. We sat there and waited for someone to come, 
wondering gloomily if what we had been told in Starigrad 
about a lorry once a month applied to this part of the coast 
as well. If so we were going to need more patience and 
better protection than we possessed at the moment. There 
was also the question of the small boy, wrapped in Chris¬ 
topher’s oilskin and sitting stoically on the front seat 
explaining he was not afraid. We endeavoured, in not 
very lucid terms, to explain to him the true meaning of the 
situation. 

We got out of the car and peered into the petrol tank in 
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a vain attempt to see whether or not there might still be 
some petrol secreted at the bottom of it. If we could get 
the car to the top of the hill we thought we might be able 
to free-wheel down to Senj. 

At this crucial moment two gentlemen in tight trousers 
and Tyrolean hats with feathers stuck in them, appeared 
round the corner, protected by an umbrella. There was a 
note of the incongruous, not only in their dress, but in this 
last symbol of urban respectability paraded so imper¬ 
turbably on that rugged coast. 

We explained the position. With slow deliberate effort 
they attempted to push the car up the hill. The hill 
proved too much: we stopped pushing. There was an 
awkward pause. They wanted remuneration in kind. We 
offered them the boy, to take back to the village. No, they 
wanted cigarettes. We were Americans. We must have 
some. We replied we were not Americans and had 
smoked our last cigarettes several days ago. They put up 
their umbrella disconsolately and wandered off into the 
darkness. 

The incident however buoyed up our hopes. We 
awaited some further arrival. But no one appeared and 
we became convinced that we were cut off from all help. 
Suddenly as we looked up the coast we spotted a light 
creeping slowly round the edge of a distant hill. It dis- 
appearcd and our hopes sank. Then we saw it again. It 
belonged to the lorry of the month which happened by an 
incredible stroke of luck to be coming in our direction. 
They gave us some petrol and we got moving again to find 
it darker than ever. Christopher stood on the seat and 
shouted wheel orders, Arguing fiercely as to whether or 
not we were on the right course and about to go over a 
cliff, we crept at snail’s pace down into the town. 

According to the Abbe Fortis the wind from the hollow 
behind Senj blows with such violence as to make it unsafe 
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to go out of doors and obliges people to crawl down to the 
shipping basin on all fours. “Horses loaded with salt”, he 
says, “are frequently thrown down in the market place at 
Senj, and the roofs of the houses though covered with very 
heavy stones, are carried away.” We did not witness 
these phenomena, but if we had read this account of them 
(written in 1776) before we went to Senj it is more than 
doubtful if we would ever have braved the journey there. 

It was precisely the vileness of its climate and the furious 
weather off its coast which made Senj in its palmier days 
the haunt of a piratical race called Uskolcs. This singularly 
bloodthirsty people, having fled from the Turks, estab¬ 
lished themselves about 1537 in the town, protected on the 
landward side by impenetrable forest and mountain and 
on the seaward side by the very absence of natural pro¬ 
tection. The inhabitants of Senj, which must have been a 
forsaken and dwindling place, doubtless viewed this in¬ 
cursion with alarm till they found it presented the town 
with an opportunity for sudden and unlooked-for pros¬ 
perity. For the citizens of Senj, though for no one else, 
the problem of what was going to happen to the Uskoks 
was soon solved. They were set up as pirates, and being 
unable to pillage the Turks by land proceeded to do so 
from the sea. 

The absence of a natural harbour was now turned to 
advantage. Small, swift barques were built capable of 
manipulating the heavy seas and being run up on the 
beach where they could be hidden in thickets. Needless 
to say, once launched on a career of piracy, they did not 
stop at the Turks but attacked the Venetians as well. 
Literally the whole town entered the business. Everyone 
contributed their proper share—captains of Senj, vaivodes, 
rich women, and, according to one authority, priests and 
friars—particularly towards the big expeditions at Christ¬ 
mas and Easter, from the profits of which the clergy 
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received a tithe. The actual piracy was left to a band of 
poor people who saw very little of their booty—most of it 
going to those who financed them, besides the bribe to the 
Austrian governor of the city. The Venetians, after one or 
two ineffectual attempts to catch the Uskoks, would 
protest to the Archducal court at Graz and demand their 
suppression. If the Austrian government made a pretence 
of acceding to their petition there was an immediate 
protest from Senj that they could make their living no 
other way. 

This was more or less true. But ultimately the effect of 
their activity was to provoke a war between Venice and 
Austria at the end of which, by mutual agreement, the 
Uskoks were removed to the interior and their leaders 
hung. From an account of the ceremony it is clear that 
the composition of the Uskoks had greatly widened since 
their original incursion into Senj, their numbers being 
augmented by freebooters and bankrupt nobles from every 
part of Europe. 

Whatever the advantages these men had found in Senj 
previous to their untimely end, the town has not much to 
offer the visitor today. It boasts two hotels, the Velebit, 
called after the mountains which range the coast, and the 
Zagreb. We ate at the Zagreb and slept at the Velebit. 
We recommend neither of them. Our room at the Velebit 
contained five beds, a basin, a large jug of cold water and 
a drunken Groat. Also there was no opportunity to dry 
our clothes, all of which by this time had been either sold 
or soaked with rain, apart from the remnants of our 
dinner jackets which we spread out ruefully on one of the 
beds. 

We hastily left the Velebit for the Zagreb where we 
pledged one of our more punctured tyres to provide the 
price of our dinner. This we ate sitting next to an Italian 
mechanic who wore a small peaked cap, a toothbrush 
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moustache with a slight list to port and a khaki American 
army jacket. We told him about Stephen and he capped 
our story with a salacious narrative centred on Marseilles. 

He was obviously a man of once dynamic energy which 
pressure of events had caused to run down. He told us he 
was living in the Zagreb. We decided he was a relic of the 
Italian occupation, left behind at the bottom of the bottle 
after they had gone. Possibly wine or women had 
detained him in Zara and he had drifted slowly up the 
coast to Senj. He said he was looking for factory work and 
swore he could mend Stephen. 

He appeared to be persona grata with everyone in Senj 
and offered to introduce us to the local garage proprietor. 
We explained our suspicions of Jugoslav garages but said 
we would welcome his own services. In the morning light 
both Stephen and the Italian appeared somewhat less 
prepossessing. The mechanical zeal of the latter to mend 
Stephen had also abated. 

Our night at the Velebit had inspired us with an 
overwhelming desire to leave Senj as quickly as possible. 
We therefore forbore to look at the large, impressive and 
interesting-looking castle above the town, and, having 
seen to petrol and punctures, left, with crowds surging as 
usual round our car. Tomorrow, we calculated, we would 
be in Venice. 
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Gone ! 

Our hopes of crossing the frontier that evening, however, 
were soon to fade. Not far from Senj there was a resound¬ 
ing twang as our starboard front spring buckled in two 
and Stephen, with his steering jammed, hurtled against a 
low wall which mercifully shielded us from the precipice 
below. Not far away there were some students and others, 
making a new road, who helped us to put things right. 
The mudguard was secured by a wire bent round the 
sidelight and led round the interesting but unreliable 
indicator that figured on the top of the radiator. A large 
block of wood was inserted in lieu of a spring. We limped 
past Kraljevica and the castle of the Frankopans that is 
built on the coast there. We reached Fiume. We were 
almost there. 

Nevertheless it was clear that we could not hope to cross 
the frontier that night. It was quite dark and we had no 
lights. We had no wish to arouse unnecessary resentment 
in what was still by all accounts an insecure bit of territory 
at night. We stopped at a cottage, quite large, and asked 
if we could sleep in a barn. 

An Italian answered us. "Yes,” she said, “but you will 
have to get a permit from the police. I don’t want to be 
locked up.” 

“Where are the police?” 

For once they appeared to be absent, 

“At the next village,” she said. 

We went in search of somewhere else. At the next 
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village our eyes lit up. What appeared to be a cheerful 
gostionica was shining into the darkness. Vines climbed 
over its wall. Our spirits rose as we entered. A number of 
army officers were inside, eating and drinking. They im¬ 
mediately wanted to know who we were, where we were 
going, what we were doing so near the frontier, and where 
were our passes anyhow. It was perhaps premature to 
have allowed our spirits to rise so quickly. But there was 
no stopping us now. Such questioning had become too 
persistently boring. It needed alleviating. The result was 
we adopted an unfortunate banter. 

“Who are you?” they demanded anxiously. 

“ Spion we said. 

“Ho, spies, are you? Well, you had better come to the 
police.” 

We were marched off to the police station surrounded 
by soldiery on all sides. Arrived there, an exceptionally 
large and very young policeman got up from behind a 
desk and stood stiffly at attention. Our offer to shake 
hands with him was refused. While this man established 
our bona Jides Christopher attempted to convert the other 
policeman who was observed coiled up in a corner. 

“You like Jugoslavia?” he was asked. 

“We tend to dislike some of your methods of govern¬ 
ment but we like your country.” 

“It is an excellent country for touring,” assented the 
policeman. 

“It would be excellent for touring were it not for the 
fact that we have been unable to get anything to eat for 
hours and there is apparently nowhere for us to sleep.” 

“We will have to see about that,” they said, darkly. 

We waited in suspense. But all was now well. We were 
led back to the gostionica , which turned out not to be an 
inn at all, but an officers’ mess. Little tables were scat¬ 
tered about the room. We sat at one of them and shared 
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their meal, which was some sort of pasta. There was an 
aura of frigid good fellowship about the place. Subalterns 
came in and slapped colonels on the back without a word 
said on either side. One of them was detailed to sit at our 
table. We found great difficulty in extracting small talk. 

“We thought for one moment,” we said, “you were 
going to shoot us”. 

“Only spies and refugees are shot,” he said. 

“Quite right,” we said. 

“You are not spies?” 

“Not professionally.” 

“You are not refugees?” 

“No, we are not refugees.” 

“You are good English friends.” 

“That’s right. Good English friends.” 

The poor fellow was turned out of his bedroom in an 
army billet in order to make room for us. We felt rather 
mean. His bedside reading was heavy stuff and consisted 
of the works of Marx translated into Serbo-Croat. It is 
apparently compulsory-voluntary reading for most young 
officers. His regiment was one of horse-drawn artillery. 
They had a desperate desire to be mechanized. In the 
morning he came in to clean his boots. He brought sad 
news. “Your jeep has a puncture,” he said. Later we 
arrived in Cesana and spent most of our remaining dinars 
on the best breakfast we had managed to get in Jugoslavia. 
Then we left for the frontier station. Here we experienced 
for the last time that astonishing compound of dearest 
friendship and deep suspicion which is characteristic of the 
Jugoslav official. 

“You have been touring the country?” enquired the 
man with the passports. 

“Yes.” 

“It is an excellent country?” 

“Yes.” 



gone! 


(With great friendship) “You will doubtless have seen 
Bled, the grottoes at Postjana, the Waterfalls at Jajce, 
and the Students’ Town Built By International Labour 
outside Zagreb?” 

We confessed we had not taken part in these events. His 
suspicions appeared to have been aroused. 

“Do you mean to say you have been touring Jugoslavia 
for so many weeks and have not seen the Students’ Town 
outside Zagreb?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“It just did not occur to us to visit it.” 

“You have been in the South?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you saw the abbey at Nerisi?” 

“We are afraid not.” 

“Then perhaps you took part in the Universal Chess 
Olympia and Water Polo Competition at Dubrovnik?” 

“No.” 

(Deep suspicion.) “You say you were touring the 
country?” 

“Yes.” 

“You visited the palace of the Emperor Diocletian at 
Split?” 

We admitted having spent some time there, and all was 
well. But there was a black moment when some papers 
were demanded which had apparently something to do 
with money brought into the country and exchanged at 
Putnik. We had no idea of the existence of such docu¬ 
ments or where they were to be found. Then we remem¬ 
bered making some kind of declaration when we entered 
the country and receiving a document in exchange. Then 
we remembered receipts from Putnik. Finally we re¬ 
membered the informatory leaflet which we had received 
with our visas at the London Consulate and which had 
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explained, among various underlined items, that without 
these documents we would be unable to leave the F.P.R.Y. 
This was one of the items which was evidently still im¬ 
portant; most of the others were not. There followed a 
hectic search in our case. By some chance they had not 
been thrown away. They were produced in triumph and 
everyone was friendly as we crossed the frontier. 

In the Free Territory they were surprised to see us back. 
“Intelligence will be pleased to see you,” they said. They 
had not yet recovered from their frontier fever. A young 
officer from Kensington said he had often felt like crossing 
the frontier with a revolver in his pocket to see, as he put 
it, what it was like. He was slightly upset when we told 
him there was no need for the revolver, really. 

We left as soon as possible for Venice but night had 
fallen before we got there. We had no lights. There was 
no traffic. We could see fairly clearly. We did not stop. 
There was a roar on either side. Two Italian policemen 
overtook us on motor-cycles. We were brought back to the 
police station. They were kind but firm. “We could not 
motor in Italy without lights. In Jugoslavia perhaps, but 
not here.” Stephen was impounded that night in the yard 
of the police station. We slept in a double bedroom above 
a trattoria. “The zanzare or gnats”, said our early Baedeker 
of this part of the world, “are a source of annoyance and 
sometimes suffering to the visitor.” They were. We left 
the place early after Mass, having rescued Stephen. 

About midday we limped victoriously into the edge of 
Venice. We had doubted the survival of the car and 
ourselves. A large piece of wood bolstered up the right 
fore spring which had snapped in two. The mudguard 
was secured by some rope leading from the sidelight to 
the radiator cap. The leaks in the radiator had eventually 
been blocked by poaching an egg in it—a novel but 
reliable method. The dynamo driving chain was not 
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there. The battery was exhausted. The bulbs had been 
broken or stolen in Dubrovnik. The glass shields for the 
lights had cracked or fallen off. The starting handle in the 
front of the car rattled with peculiar menace unless it was 
carefully gagged after the engine had got going. The 
silencer gaped in far from mute protest. The steering was 
not what it should be. The acceleration due to clutch 
trouble was negligible. The back of the car resembled a 
burst sausage. It housed a conglomeration of dust and 
damp, of greasy tools and spilt french chalk, chocolate 
powder and “Nescafe,” such a mess as one usually hopes 
to find only in the galley of a racing yacht, in a gale. 
The mixture was accumulated round an array of sodden 
bedding and clothes, all impregnated with sour wine and 
exuding a subtle bouquet combining the flavours of a 
pigsty with that of a winepress. 

We stood back and surveyed our handiwork. We had 
done, we told ourselves, what we had set out to do, though 
perhaps we had not intended to do it to this extent. Would 
it not now be simpler, we asked oursleves, to push the 
whole lot into a canal and have done with it? But our 
proud refusal of 40,000 dinars and an air passage to 
Zurich hung like a millstone round our necks. How could 
we dispose of so valuable a car with so trifling a ceremony? 
So we took it into the garage where they made a work list 
a mile long. Then we walked over the bridge from the 
Piazza Roma into Venice. 

We stared like children at a Christmas tree at the sudden 
illuminated novelty of it all. We had come from a land of 
silent streets and empty shops; a land full of the sense of 
struggle, the lives of whose people had been subdued for 
centuries; a land of great generosity and unpardonable 
earnestness. Now we had entered a fairyland of incon¬ 
sequential laughter, bubbling with the sensuous innocence 
of a mountain stream, a land of the coolest beauty and the 
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noisiest sentiment, where everything was treasured and 
nothing missed, where everything, even Eternity, was 
worth a bargain and had its price, where the world was 
alive. 

Even the political slogans splashed over the walls 
reflected the change. In Jugoslavia, if they had been a 
little less dull, they would not have been funny. “Long 
Live Production” they had cried. No such thing here. 
“Death to the bloody Gasperi” was the least one could 
hope for. It was not so commendable, perhaps, but it 
somehow sounded slightly less earnest. In this country 
one was no longer a stranger, to be stared at, questioned, 
and welcomed. One was accepted as a visitor from the 
same civilization whom it was understood had simply 
come there to see and be robbed. 

We wandered into small churches in search of Bellinis 
and Tintorettos and the Cima in S. Giovanni in Bragora, 
which Baedeker says can only be seen in its full glory by 
standing on the altar (afternoon light best). We crept 
from the crowds in the Piazza into the exotic cavernous 
unreality of San Marco. We left San Marco, slipped 
down the canal towards our hotel. An engondoled 
American whistled “Way down upon the Swanee River”. 
We were home. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Last Ride Together 

But not quite. For Stephen, having been repaired by 
the garage, and having mounted easily on a trial run to 
its fourth floor, suddenly stopped when he got there. They 
did a “Topola” on him and took him to pieces but no one 
in that immensely efficient garage could find out what was 
wrong. 

They confessed themselves baffled and protested they 
had never dealt with a car like that before. We assured 
them that there was no other car like that. We decided 
that we would send Stephen home by boat or train and 
went off to spend the last of our fortunes on a vast meal 
at the “Fenice”. We wandered gloomily back to make 
arrangements for the disposal of Stephen, only to find it 
now clear what was wrong. A rear axle-shaft had broken. 

We triumphantly produced the spare one we had been 
carting round Europe and Stephen was mended—but 
here was a difficulty. We had kept just enough money 
after our dinner for the third-class fare back to England. 
This was notably insufficient to supply us with petrol and 
food for a journey by car. Now that Stephen was mended 
the only solution was to go quickly and go hungry. 

To avoid temptation we bought a large amount of spare 
petrol. We left Venice late that evening, intending to 
drive through the night; before dawn, however, our 
batteries had run down and the lights failed. Our bedding, 
which was still sodden after the evening on the hillside at 
Split and which we had not intended to use once out of 
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Jugoslavia, was once more pulled out, with dreadful 
reminiscence. We spent the remainder of the night in a 
field near a muddy river—it was probably the coldest and 
most uncomfortable night of all we had spent. 

The next day, Sunday, we heard midday Mass in the 
cathedral at Milan. After Mass we left via the autostrada 
for Turin. The mist which had impeded our progress now 
cleared but in consideration of all that Stephen had 
suffered we set a limit to his speed. We had almost reached 
Turin and had begun to debate the alternative courses 
of crossing the Alps and going by the South of France. We 
were speculating as to snow, money, time, the value of our 
cuff-links and the capacity of Stephen for further heights. 
These speculations were brought to a sudden and bitter stop. 

It happened like this. A new Jaguar romped carelessly 
past and in doing so waved at us airily, and, one thought, 
impudently. Our patience had now gone. I trod on the 
accelerator, and the clattering car went forward with 
impetuous speed towards its Waterloo. 

For Stephen suddenly soared to sixty and flapped 
triumphantly if recklessly ahead of his astonished rival. But 
it could not last for long. This was his swan-song and a bro¬ 
ken-hearted thumping announced the parting of a big-end. 

We were towed, ignominiously, and terrifyingly, on a 
short tow rope behind a lorry into Turin, where after 
some nefarious dealings we accumulated enough lire for 
our tickets home. Here, as with the legendary travellers of 
Edward Lear, we were received by our admiring relatives 
with joy tempered with contempt, and finally resolved to 
carry out the rest of our travelling plans at some more 
favourable opportunity. Stephen followed us later by 
train, enabled to do so by the merciful services of the A. A. 
We had preceded him by a short head, and in dire straits, 
having had just enough money left in Paris to buy a post¬ 
card for Radislav Milavankovic. 
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EPILOGUE 


Auto da Fe 

Stephen was never the same after that last collapse. A 
few months later we were having tea in a country house 
near Oxford, where we had just arrived in Stephen. 
Suddenly above the clatter of the tea-cups there was heard 
a murmur, more curious than excited, of “Fire”. There 
was indeed. We all trooped out, looking for buckets. It 
did not occur to us that it could really be Stephen, come 
at last to irretrievable grief. 

He had been blazing for at least five minutes. It was 
quite a good fire. Representatives of the village had 
gathered to gape at the spectacle as if this was one of the 
“Usual or Unusual Sideshows” advertised for the Garden 
Fete. Far better, they thought, than Bowling for a Pig. 
The Sunday School hearing the news broke up in disorder, 
and, defying ecclesiastical restraint, rushed up the drive, 
where they were told not to go ‘too close. 

Various suggestions were made. Taps were found, and 
the buckets having at last been carefully filled, their 
contents were hurled with abandon. Extinguishers which 
failed to extinguish were emptied on Stephen, who could 
be seen glowing like one of the Three Holy Youths in the 
middle of the furnace, though hardly with sanctity. As we 
stood watching it our thoughts fled back to that hopeful 
gentleman in the hotel room at Split who had offered us so 
much for our car. Forty thousand dinars and an air 
passage to Zurich were going up in flames. Now, due to 
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the malicious foresight of the insurance company, the car 
was not even insured against lire. 

It fizzled out in the end before the paraffin, stored in 
large quantities in a neighbouring shed, had had time to 
explode, and the villagers, who were beginning to think 
that this beat the Second-hand Clothes and White 
Elephant Stalls into a cocked hat anyway, retired, puzzled 
and disappointed by its sudden eclipse. The steam 
evaporated, disclosing what was left of Stephen. As they 
were removed to the rubbish dump something fell, faintly 
recognizable, from among the ruins. We examined it 
curiously, a tattered Serbo-Croat dictionary. The phrases 
contained in this charred and well-soused remnant were 
still, as Radislav Milavankovic would be pleased to learn, 
faintly distinguishable. 
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